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THE TRYST. 





BY CHARLES HENRY LUDORS. 


Blow! winds, and break the blossoms! 
Part! clouds that hide the sun; 

For the timid feet of a maiden sweet 
Adown the valley run. 


The thorn of the wild rose wounds her; 
The hem of her skirt is torn 

Where the cool gray dew has wet it through 
With the tears of a summer morn. 


No foot is heard to follow; 
No eye her-path may see; 
There is no ear her steps to hear 
As she hastens unto me. 


0 wild, sweet bank of roses! 
O fragrant fields of dew! 

My darling’s kiss is more, I wis, 
Than a thousand leagues of you! 





~~ 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The bill for Municipal Woman Suffage 
before the New Hampshire Legislature 
came up for discussion on the 2nd inst. 
Itwas ably supported by Messrs. Branch, 
of Weare, Spofford, of Danville, Living- 
ston, of Jaffrey, and S. T. Page, of 
Woodsville, and others. Mr. Hasen, of 
Whitefield, said his wife had told him “‘if 
he voted for the bill he had better not come 
home.” By a vote of 148 to 87 the 
legislature of New Hampshire decided 
that while every man of them has a vote 
incity and town affairs, the women who 
have the same interest in these affairs that 
nen have should have no vote. History 
will credit each man with his vote on this 
question. All the same, the thanks of 
Suffragists are due to the 87 New Hamp- 
hire Legislators who voted for the Muni- 
tipal Woman Suffrage Bill. 


++ 





The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has been cheered 
tnd brightened this week by visits from 
good friends of Suffrage from the West. 
Mrs, Peters, of Michigan, who, with her 
husband, presented the beautiful Peters 
Hall to Oberlin College; Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Wiel, from Missouri; Miss Brown and 
her niece, from Kansas, and Capt. Pierce, 
fom the Sandwich Islands,have gladdened 
Ws by their presence. Capt. Pierce, who al- 
Ways calls when his ship comes in, tells us 
that he saves his WOMAN’s JOURNALS, and 
ug opportunity offers, gives them to other 
*a captains, to take to sea, for the benefit 
ot all on board. 


ten 
oe 


An experiment is to be tried at Fall 
River for the care of women who, from 
lime to time, appear in the police courts 
charged with drunkenness. It is claimed 
that the present methods of dealing with 
Yomen whose only offence is fondness for 

Serves no good purpose. The rem- 
tdy Proposed is to treat this class of of- 
tenders as patients, and provide for them 
“Some asylum which shall be entirely 

nt in its general management from 

of the prison or house of correction. 
Plan is certainly worth trying. The 
of self-respect which accompanies be- 
ing sent to jail would be wanting where 
Person is treated as a patient and not 
Yas an offender. This in itself would 
curative. By all means let the Fall 

River experiment be tried. 








The Chicago Inter-Ocean renders inval- 
tot service to the cause of Equal Rights 
wee by opening its widely circu- 

Columns every week to the pros and 
question. Ina late number a 





periority of men, asserts as evidence, that 
‘*men have a keener and more refined sense 
of smell than women,” that the ‘‘tea-tast- 
ers are always men,” that ‘‘men are better 
cooks than women,” etc. ‘To the ‘‘smell” 
argument Mrs. Mary 8. Shnaggs replies 
that ‘no human being has so subtle a 
sense of smell as a dog. Ergo, according 
to ‘‘Fringilla,” the dog is superior to the 
man.’ But suppose the assumptions of 
‘*Fringilla” are true, does that prove the 
right of men to govern women without 
their consent? 
—teiendutseatietidiiiie: 
The following memorial was presented 
to the Committee on Resolutions and Plat- 
form of the Ohio Republican State Con- 
vention on the 28th ult: 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Association, 
represented by the Toledo Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, respectfully ask your honorable body 
to recognize the claim of the women of the State 
of Ohio to the rights of citizenship, and to all 
the powers and privileges proceeding therefrom, 
by inserting a resolution to this effect in your 
platform. FRANCIS M. CASEMENT, 

President Ohio State Woman Suffrage Association. 

. Mary J. CRAVENS, 
President Toledo Woman Suffrage Association. 


No public action was taken on the me- 
morial, and no recognition was made in 
the platform. 





-- 





A writer in one of our city papers says 
that a large majority of men ‘‘want to’see 
treatises by women on the relative duties 
of capital and labor, taxation, revenue, 
circulating medium, free trade, protection, 
finance, immigration, etc., to inspire them 
with a confidence in the judiciousness of 
relinquishing the political monopoly they 
now hold.” Suppose that young men, as 
they come of age, should be required to 
write treatises on the above subjects be- 
fore their right to vote is conceded—how 
many would come into the body politic? 
But here comes a woman who is denied all 
responsibility regarding the government 


.of her city; she is not permitted to take 


any partinit; but she considers herself at 
liberty to express her opinions on the sub- 
ject. She declares that if there is any 
$100,000 to be expended in the town it 
should be devoted to the mitigation of of- 
fensive smells and sights. She says the 
filthy condition of the down-town alleys 
is appalling. ‘They have not been cleaned 
this year. The accumulations of last win- 
ter still fester in the sun. Several cases 
of sickness which have recently occurred 
near one of these alleys may reasonably 
be attributed to its condition. The gar- 
bage boxes that remain permanently upon 
the sidewalk of frequented streets are an- 
other source of offence to the nostrils and 
of danger to the public health. A large 
investment in brooms, disinfectants, and 
the labor of scavengers is her prescription 
as the chief need of the city. Would such 
a woman have any value as a voter, even 
it she could not write on ‘‘the circulating 
medium”? 
—————+oe—- 
The Women’s Educational and Indus- 
trial Union of Buffalo has petitioned Gov. 
Hill to appoint two women on the Board 
of Trustees of the State Asylum for the 
insane in that city. The petition is 
strengthened by the success of women in 
like positions in other States. In Massa- 
chusetts it is made legally obligatory that 
there shal] be a woman physician in every 
lunatic asylum, and trustees on State 
Boards. Their service has proved of such 
value that Gov. Ames says, ‘‘No one 
would consider for a moment a: proposi- 
tion to dispense with them.” ‘The propri- 
ety as well as the need of women in such 
positions should plead with Governor Hill 
for their appointment 


ume 
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In view of the fact that in the public 
schools of Massachusetts seven-eighths of 
‘the teachers and three-fifths of the schol- 
ars are women, it is high time that the 
Legislature should provide by law that 
hereafter one-half of the school commit- 
tees shall be women. The good results 
of their presence are generally admitted, 
but the selfish interests of politicians 
stand in the way of their nomination. 
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. A pleasant fact to note is the cheerful 
good will with which the various points 
gained are welcomed, no matter how 
strong the opposition has been in advance. 
Take the case of Police Matrons. In this 
State it will not have been forgotten how 
the long row of captains of police filed up 
the State House steps to the ‘Green 
Room,” to testify that “it was no place 
for a woman to be.a police matron.” Dr. 








her salary paid by other women. And 
now the four police matrons in Philadel- 
phia have been telling their experience. 
What they do commends itself. ‘The 
papers quote it as ‘‘just the thing.” Here 
is what one says: 

“The Philadelphia matrons belong to 
the police department just as much as the 
house sergeants, and they wear uniforms 
and are responsible to the lieutenants. 
They were appointed last October as an 
experiment, being named by a joint com- 
mittee of women from charitable organi- 
zations. ‘They are on duty day and night, 
and when a woman is brought in drunk. 
the matron searches her and takes care of 
her. She cares for all the lost children, 
keeping them in her own room until they 
are disposed of, and she often takes the 
baby from its drunken mother’s arms to 
wash it and give it an idea of what a real 
mother could be. She often places young 
women in the charge of charitable socie- 
ties, and has frequently opportunities to 
restore to a proper and respectable life 
those women who have strayed from the 
safe and quiet paths.” 

How natural it seems! These are just 
the things women would naturally do. 
The badge of the police gives them the 
authority to perform these needed duties. 
Who is afraid? 

-~*eo- 


KANSAS STATE UNIVERSITY AND WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

In your issue of May 9 I find, in the ed- 
itorial paragraphs, this: 

‘Kansas gave municipal suffirage to 
women. That was the first step. Now 
the State University, following in the line 
of recognition of women, has appointed 
Miss A. L. Morrow to the position of pre- 
ceptress. ... When this college moves 
a little further it will have women pro- 
fessors and trustees.” 

Let me say in reference to this Univer- 
sity and its *trecognition of women” that, 
according to the ‘*Act to organize the Uni- 
versity of the State of Kansas,” women 
have full and equal privileges with men. 
In the wording of the Act, ‘There shall 
be two branches of the University, viz., a 
male and a female branch. ‘The female 
branch may be taught exclusively by 
women.” For the sake of economy at 
first, and later for the same reason and 
because it has been found natural, expe- 
ditious, and most fruitful of scholarship, 
the same instructors have* taught both 
men and women students. 

In the early history of the Institution 
(the twenty-first annual catalogue has late- 
ly been issued), a fair and successful trial 
of women in the faculty was made. 
There was no frivolous objection against 
a learned woman professor of modern lan- 
guages. Upon her resignation, thirteen 
years ago, another woman, a Bostonian, 
whose course proved eminently success- 
ful and satisfactory, was chosen in her 
place. Later, there was appointed a 
woman professor of Greek, who held the 
chair for six years with marked success. 
Two years ago she was asked to resign. 
She refused to comply unless sufficient or 
at least some reason were assigned by the 
Board of Regents,—the governing board 
that asked for the resignation. ‘This was 
not done, and never has been done. She 
was nevertheless summarily dismissed, the 
students of her department protesting in 
a formal petition for her reinstatement. 
A man, certainly of no greater note or ac- 
complishment than his predecessor, was 
put in her place. A part of her meagre 
salary was withheld and is still unpaid. 
A member of the Governing Board—he is 
still a member—said in extenuation of his 
action, ‘Ihe place of women is naturally 
subordinate. We shall have no more 
women with full professorships.” 

‘Two women besides Miss Morrow have 
been chosen to the academic faculty with- 
in two years. Both have subordinate po- 
sitions. Of one it was said a year ago 
that she had the most onerous work of any 
member of the faculty. ‘There are two 
other woman instructors, one in art dec- 
oration and one in piano playing. Miss 
Morrow, who is eminently worthy of a 
better post, is to be a subordinate in- 
structor, and, if one is to trust the vague- 
ly expressed notions of the present chan- 
cellor, « sort of instructor in and ex- 
emplar of the art of ‘‘deportment.” ‘The 
women of the University, who, it must be 
remembered, do not live according to the 
dormitory system, but board about town 
in families, certainly have the best of 
hearts and clearest of heads as guidance 
for action. That they need the enforced 
example of even so admirable a woman as 
Miss Morrow is npt true. Why not a pre- 
ceptor for the young men? 





dered by the unfriendly attituile of the 
University towards women. The question 
of its formation was brought before the 
legislature last winter and carried, and 
thé statement made in the newspapers 
that a professorship would be given to a 
woman. It might be well to add that the 
appointment of some, if not of all, the 
subordinate woman instructors above re- 
ferred to may be attributed to the need of 
recognizing the ‘‘woman’s rights” element, 
and of keeping it appeased by a partial 
recognition. 

Miss Morrow’s salary is $1200. The 
salary of the professors varies from $1800 
to $3000. If any one falls below the first 
figures given, it is merely owing to tem- 
porary arrangement and will speedily be 
remedied. Notso the salary of the pre- 
ceptress. 

Women will never have justice in the 
University of Kansas until they have a 
full and free ballot throughout the State. 
The people’s highest educational institu- 
tion is now and has been, and in the nature 
of its support will be, governed much by 
politics and political prejudices. So long as 
women are political nonentities, they will 
not receive full justice from its manage- 
ment, no matter how lofty may be their 
ideals or perfect their accomplished works. 
Their only practical protection is the bal- 


lot. LAWRENCE. 
_————_o-o—_—___——_ 
INSULTED BY LAWYERS. 

Mrs. Mary B. Cray, of Kentucky, 


takes up an earnest defence of an honest 
woman who went to Kentucky to earn her 
living. She was assaulted, and bravely 
took her case to court, where she was 
again insulted by the lawyers. Hence 
Mrs. Clay asks: ‘Has it come to this?” 
and in the Kentucky Register says: 

“T wish to make an appeal to the public 
through your columns in behalf of the 
women of this county and State, and ask 
if the women are to have no protection by 
law from the insults of villainous men? 
There has recently occurred in Richmond 
a case showing how utterly helpless a 
woman is in this community if she have 
no father, brother, husband or son to 
avenge her wrongs. A’ woman came to 
our town from another State to carry on 
an honest business for which there was a 
demand ; leaves her home and friends, and 
comes here, as she hopes, to better her 
condition in life. Has she not a right as 
a citizen to demand that the law protect her 
in her right to make an honest living, and 
away from home if she willor must? Has 
aman a right to come here from another 
State to better his condition? Then why 
has not a woman an equal right? Will 
any man dare to say that another man 
shall not come into this community or 
State to work or he shall be suspected of 
guilt if some one chooses to insult him? 
‘The law among men presumes a man to be 
honest until proved to be guilty ; but this 
defenceless woman, a stranger in a strange 
place, who appeals to the court in Rich- 
mond to defend her from « man who has 
assaulted her, she is questioned as if 
known to be a guilty woman. This is 
an outrage to every woman in Madison 
County, and ought to be resented by every 
right-minded man and woman init. ‘This 
case Virtually puts every woman in the 
county in jeopardy who has no male pro- 
tector—every widow, orphan girl, strang- 
er, is helpless. Llinsist, and every woman 
and upright man should insist, that a 
woman who is insulted may go before our 
courts of this State and County and make 
complaint before the Judge without being 
insulted by the lawyers who practise 
there. If the men of Madison County and 
Kentucky will not protect their women, 
then it is high time that women be allowed 
to make laws for their own protection. 

I maintain also that even if a woman be 
known to be dishonest or of disreputable 
character, no man has for that reason a 
right to insult her when she comes before 
the court to be defended; she has just as 
much right to be protected there as a 
disreputable man would have, and the 
women of the town and State should de- 
mand that she should be. But in this case 
that I speak of, the woman was an honest, 
upright, laboring-woman, living with a 
respectable family, was assaulted daring 
the absence of the family ; a stranger with- 
out friends, if she had done nothing and 
the man had accomplished her ruin by 
force, then she would have been kicked 
out of society; but, like a brave woman, 
she takes her case to court, and asks the 
men of Richmond to protect her, and she is 
insulted by the lawyers. Will the decent 
men of Richmond not see that this outrage 
to women is not repeated? And will they 
not see that the defenceless working- 
women of this community may earn their 
bread in safety? Women of Richmond, 
you who have husbands now to protect 
you, will you not see that these girls are 
protected? Some of your daughters may 
have to make their livelihood some day, 
and need the protection that this girl asks 
for. Protect her now, as you would have 
your child protected then. 

omy eg A Mary B. Ctay. 
White Hall, Ky., July 6, 71887. 











Miss CLARA FOLtTz has established a 
newspaper, the Bee, in San Diego, Cal. 

Mrs. RACHEL LLOyp is assistant profes- 
sor of chemistry at the Nebraska State 
University, at a salary of $1500 a year. 

Mrs. ROsE HAWTHORNE LATHROP 
(daughter of the great romancer) will con- 
tribute a short story to the September 
number of The American Magazine. 

Mrs. M. Louise THomas, president of 
Sorosis, is said to be one of the most suc- 
cessful bee-keepers in the country, gath- 
ering 10,000 pounds of honey in a year. 

Miss ELIZABETH P. VAN LEw, lately 
postmaster at Richmond, Va., has resigned 
the subordinate position to which she was 
causelessly reduced in violation of the pro- 
fessions of “civil service reform.” . 

Mrs. JULIA H. WILSON, of New Haven, 
has received from Bethany Coilege, To- 
peka, Kansas, the degree of Ph. D. She 
greatly aided her father, Dr. E. A. An- 
drews, in compiling his Latin lexicon, and 
has revised the work since his death. 

Mrs. CANDACE WHEELER established 
the ‘New York Society of Decorative 
Art” and “The Woman’s Exchange,” 
and with her daughter, Miss Dora Wheel- 
er, is at the head of ‘*The Associated Ar- 
tists,” whose embroidery, tapestries, dec- 
orative art work and textile fabrics are 
world-famous. 

Mrs. MARIA Ruiz BuRTON has title 
deeds and patent in her possession to large 
tracts of land in Mexico which were grant- 
ed to her grandfather, the late Don Jose 
Manuel Ruiz, by the King of Spain, in the 
year 1804. These lands are claimed by 
the International Company of Mexico. 
As they are of great value, there is likely 
to be a serious contest for them. 

Miss ELIZABETH J. GARDINER, the dis- 
tinguished American artist, who has re- 
sided in Paris many years, has received at 
the Salon, this year, the much coveted and 
highly honorable medal. Miss Gardiner 
is a native of Exeter, N. H., a graduate of 
Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, and the 
first American female artist ever honored 
in Paris as above mentioned. 

Dr. Mary F. THomas, of Richmond, is 
writing a series of articles for the Satur- 
day (Indianapolis) Herald, on the ‘‘His- 
tory of Woman Suffrage in Indiana.” 
Mrs. Thomas helped to form the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association in 1851, and 
has continued ever since an active worker 
in the cause. Hence she is well qualified 
to write a history of the cause in that 
State which can be depended on. 

MARGARET SIDNEY, the writer of 
‘Sketches of Old Concord,” lives in **Way- 
side,” the home of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
next dour to the Alcotts’, a mile from Con- 
cord bridge, towards Lexington. What 
an inspiration! But she slights the ex- 
pectation of patriotic eloquence, drives 
about in her easy phaeton, taking a friend 
along to hear the gossip of those who live 
in the air of a hundred years ago. 


Miss RAMSAY, who distanced all others 
in the late Cambridge examinations, was 
twenty last January, and is the daughter of 
Sir J. H. Ramsay, of Banff. She was ed- 
ucated at home until thirteen years of age. 
In October, 1880, she entered at St. Leon- 
ard’s School, St Andrews, N. B. In 1884, 
she obtained a scholarship at Girton, hav- 
ing taken the first place in the entrance 
examination. She had then been only 
eighteen months working at Greek, hav- 
ing commenced the study of it in January, 
1883, under Miss Case, a certificated stu- 
dent of Girton; her Latin tutor was Miss 
Clark, also of Girton. 

Miss JULIA ELIZABETH BURNHAM, who 
recently graduated at the State Normal 
School at Framinghan, is the first totally 
blind person who has graduated from one 
of these institutions. She illustrates in 
her experience some compensations, for, 
deprived of one of her senses, the others 
have been so sharpened that, with her 
quick wit, clear understanding and indom- 
itable will, she has accomplished more 
than most people with all their senses. It 
really seems that in the place of the lost 
sense were senses that ordinary people do 
not have. Miss Burnham, after once go- 
ing round a house, has no difficulty in 
moving with freedom. She plays the pi- 
ano, runs a sewing-macbine and calligraph 
type-writer; does sewing, and bead work 
in colors, crochets, picking out herself 
new stitches, and assists in all the house- 
hold duties. She sees more with her fin- 
gers than most people do with their two 
eyes. 






































For the Woman's 
THREE BOSTON 


—--— 7. ? 
BY LUCIA T. AMES. 


I have no story to tell, only a faithful 
sketch to give of three girls as I know 
them; andif there be a moral, you must 
find it for yourself. 

These girls were all born in Boston four- 
teen years ago. In seven years they will 
be women, possibly wives and mothers, 
possibly voters, at all events, ready to take 
their place in the world’s work and thought. 

Of what are they thinking and planning, 
what are their hopes and ambitions? Let 
us see. 

It is a Tuesday morning in April, and 
Maggie Callahan, with a sleepy yawn, 
gets out of bed in the little dark bedroom, 
where she has slept with a younger broth- 
er and sister, and calls out to her mother 
in the kitchen, ‘‘Say, what time is it?’ A 
rough voice responds, ‘‘Quarter past eight, 
and yez ’ad better be gittin’ up.” Accord- 
ingly, Maggie proceeds to don a few under- 
clothes in the inner room and then emerges 
into the kitchen to finish her toilet before 
the family glass. Her sleeve is ripped 
under the arm, four buttons are off her 
boots, which are much run down at the 
heel, and her red and white linen collar is 
wrinkled and soiled. But these trifling 
deficiencies are more than atoned for in 
Maggie’s estimation by the garnet ear- 
rings and plated silver bangles with which 
she proceeds to adorn herself. Maggie 
aims at a “stylish” figure; she has no idea 
of ever allowing her lithe young body to 
assume the dumpiness of her mother’s. 
So, although at her first smile you will be 
apprized of the fact that she never owned 
a toothbrush in her life, you will perceive 
also that no effort is being spared to do 
all that cheap corsets tightly laced can do 
to produce the much coveted stylish effect. 
More than anything else in the world this 
girl loves beauty, or what she calls beauty ; 
she will go cold and hungry, deny herself 
warm flannels, liveon crackers and tea, if 
only she can dress to suit herself and buy 
materials for fancy work. Her home is 
filled with tidies, mats, pasteboard air- 
castles and crazy-quilt patterns of her own 
handiwork. The mantel, which holds the 
clock, three lamps, two china dogs and the 
family comb and hairbrush, has a cro- 
cheted lambrequin of elaborate workman- 
ship, to which are attached gorgeous 
Christmas cards and devices cut from col- 
ored papers. 

As Maggie stands this April morning at 
half-past eight before the glass, carefully 
putting the finishing touches to the black 
frowzle which reaches to her eyebrows, 
and which she designates as a “Langtry 
bang,” any one with a little imagination 
can see in the bright black eyes and fairly 
regular features a girl who, under whole- 
some moral and mental training, might be- 
come a fascinating and cultured woman. 

There is plenty of energy, good-nature 
and honesty in the face, which even shal- 
lowness and ignorance cannot yet wholly 
vulgarize. 

The toilette is soon completed, with a 
hasty scrub in the tin wash-basin at the 
sink, where the breakfast dishes are being 
washed, and Maggie sits down alone to 
her breakfast of bakers’ bread, doughnuts 
and tea. She has always drunk tea, and 
will tell you that she could no more go 
without it than without food. Oatmeal, 
cornmeal, rye or Grahain bread are al- 
most unknown in the house. Maggie 
would be very hungry indeed before she 
would touch a morsel of oatmeal porridge. 
‘**La, mum, there’s no use talkin’, yer can’t 
git one of them childern to touch it if yer 
wuz ter lick em,” says her mother. ‘Yer 
see they gits it from me} it most makes 
me gag to hear yer even mention it; we 
Irish all had enough uv it in the time of 
the famine in the ould counthry, ’n we 
don’t want to see no more.” 

Breakfast is dispatched in five minutes, 
and with the last gulp of tea Maggie rises, 
and, snatching a couple of books and her 
hat, rashes from the room. ‘'Holdon, yer 
haint eat nothin’,” calls her mother, with 
kindly remonstrance; and Maggie shouts 
back from the story below, ‘*Got to get to 
school early ’n do some copying from the 
blackboard,” and out she rushes into the 
street, and for the first time since she came 
in at eleven o’clock last night, she breathes 
fresh air. 

Every day at school she cannot raise 
her eyes without their falling on a chart 
bearing, in conspicuous letters, the word 
“Hygiene,” beneath which are simple 
rules for health with which she is perfectly 
familiar. She knows that it would be con- 
sidered unhygienic for her father, mother, 
brother, sister and self to sleep, as they 
are accustomed to do, in adjoining rooms, 
with a lamp burning all night long, and 
not a window in either one of the three 
rooms which they call home open so much 
as a half-inch, except in hot weather. She 
once suggested that the teacher said one 
should sleep in a ventilated room. But 
her mother’s assurance that she was never 
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any possible connection between the poi- 
sonous air they breathe and Mrs. Callahan's 
dull eyes and sallow complexion, -with 
Maggie's headaches and lack of appetite, 
and Johnnie's pimp); face. 

The girl rushes along up Harrison Ave- 
nue, climbs three flights of stairs, and 
throws herself panting into her seat just 
half au hour from the time when she 
opened her eyes. She is early, but there 
are twenty-five girls before her, busied, as 
usual, in doing the endless amouat of copy- 
ing and taking notes which our modern 
methods of education inflict on teacher 
and pupil since the days when oral teach- 
ing took precedence of the text-book. 

At five minutes of nine every pupil is in 
her place, with the exception of a few be- 
lated ones who hurry in a minute later 
and incur the disgrace of being ‘“half- 
tardy,” and the work of the day begins. 

The schoolroom is a pleasant one. There 
are flowers on the window-sill, pictures on 
the walls, and wonderful maps and draw- 
ings with colored crayons on the black- 
boards. ‘There are girls of all sorts, a few 
rich, a few very poor, but most of them 
from the well-to-do middle class in society, 
who expect to go to the High School and 
then support themselves by teaching or 
some other method. ‘hey are from twelve 
to sixteen years of age, and most of them 
have attended our public schools since 
their seventh or eighth year. The ma- 
jority can write an excellent hand, can ex- 
hibit neat drawing-books showing inge- 
nious and beautiful designs, can compose 
a letter well expressed and punctuated ; 
but neither Maggie nor any of her mates 
have ever been taught to study in the old- 
fashioned sense of the term. They never 
study at school; there is no time for 
it. The five hours of school are consumed 
in general exercises, written examinations, 
recitation, recess, writing ‘“‘topics” in a 
dozen different note books, map-drawing, 
and listening to what Maggie calls the 
“everlasting gab, gab, gab,” of the tired, 
nervous lady who is doing her utmost to 
interest, amuse, and cram with facts her 
more than fifty listeners. Maggie would 
be utterly bewildered and helpless if given 
an arithmetic and told to go to work by 
herself, master the rule, and work out 
problems involving any principle hitherto 
unknown to her. In grammar, as well, 
her text book is almost incomprehensible 
and useless to her until each point has 
been orally explained and every difficulty 
smoothed away by continuous reiteration. 

At recess, Maggie strolls arm in arm 
with some of her mates, chewing gum or 
eating huge green pickles or cheap candy. 
She has a positive craving for these, and 
scarcely passes a half-day without man- 
aging in some way to gratify her morbid 
taste. ‘The school is divided into cliques, 
and Maggie finds her friendly advances 
elicit small response from those ‘stuck up 
girls from Columbus Avenue,” while she, 
in her turn, has little to do with the three 
or four colored girls, who, although treat- 
ed civilly, have but little companionship 
with the rest of the class. 

(To be continued. ) 
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SHORT SKIRTS AND WORKING-WOMEN, 


Editors Woman's Journal : ’ 

John Stuart Mill, in **The Subjection of 
Women,” says: ‘So long as an opinion is 
strongly rooted in the feelings, it gains 
rather than loses in stability by having 
a preponderating weight of argument 
against it. .. . When it rests solely on 
feeling, the worse it fares in argumenta- 
tive contest the more persuaded its ad- 
herents are that their feeling must have 
some deeper ground which the arguments 
do not reach.” I was forcibly reminded 
of this truth when reading the Kansas 
‘*Mumbo Jumbo,” as Mr. Blackwell so 
aptly calls Senator Ingalls, on woman 
suffrage. A prejudice, a superstition, a 
custom in which we have grown to mature 
years without hearing it questioned or 
criticised, is one of the hardest things pos- 
sible to argue against, and I sometimes 
question whether in such cases argument 
does any good at all. 

A case in point is the idea that women 
must curtain, drape or skirt their lower 
limbs. ‘There are scores, hundreds, prob- 
ably now thousands, of English-speaking 
men and women who think this an absurd- 
ity; but I doubt if any one has ever been 
argued intoit. Someexperience, observa- 
tion or need of their own has turned their 
minds from the popular way of thinking. 
Still, arguments may be useful in con- 
firming those who already look favorably 
on the idea of bifurcates for bicrurals, but 
who are sometimes swamped and befogged 
by the vast amount of opposite feeling 
and practice with which they are envi- 
roned. 

I have no hope of convincing ‘‘Minon” 
that “short skirts” or, for that matter, 
any skirts, are a hindrance to woman’s 
advancement in every direction save that of 
a farther, deeper, more subtle, and, there- 
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to me, but I 

come to see it as plainly as I see the sun- 
light on a cloudless day. Years of study- 
ing cause and effect have shown it to me. 
Without trying to prove this to Minon, 
I want to call her attention to a few facts. 

Probably no one questions that women, 
almost universally, will submit without 
complaint, seemingly almost unconscious 
of them, to inconveniences about their 
work that no man would tolerate. This 
is notoriously true in agricultural districts. 
The farmer is often found with every ap- 
pliance for convenient work, while his 
wife toils on with dull knives and shears, 
no water at hand, poor fuel, hampering 
petticoats, ete., consoling herself as: best 
she can that she is as well off as her sis- 
ters. If asked whether they “find them- 
selves comfortable” with all these incon- 
veniences, I have no doubt the majority 
of them would say, ‘‘Oh, as comfortable 
as a woman can be, I suppose,” or words 
to that effect. It will bea very long time, 
I fear, before women will learn that na- 
ture gave them the same right to comfort 
and convenience that was given to their 
brother men. Until they do learn this, I 
know of no way of testing the inconve- 
nience and discomfort of anything but to 
usk a man’s opinion about it. 

Minon cannot be unaware that millions 
of women “find themselves ‘comfortable” 
in corsets, in fact, declare that they 
shouid be perfectly miserable without 
them, yet I think [ should have hard work 
to conviace her that these should “satisfy 
the good intentions of dress-reformers in 
general.” Still, she asks us, ‘*why, if 
working-women find themselves comfort- 
able in short skirts, these should not sat- 
isfy the good intentions of dress-reform- 
ers.” It is because dress reformers know 
that working-women are not developed up 
to the point of understanding how much 
comfort they have a right to. If they 
were, would they allow themselves to be 
made beasts of burden? 

Charles Eliot, in the North American 
Review, a few years ago, figured up that 
women as workers are only one-eighth as 
valuable as men, and in the estimate he in- 
cluded, I think, all the countries men- 
ioned by Minon as places in which women 
work comfortably in skirts. If women 
are counted for only so much, and are re- 
munerated accordingly, does it not show a 
terrible inferiority, either mental or physi- 
cal, even after all due allowance for child- 
bearing has been made? Minon may 
smile at the idea, just as millions of her 
sisters smile at the idea that corsets are 
not an indispensable and altogether desir- 
able portion of woman’s wardrobe; never- 
theless, 1 believe that if the men who are 
the husbands, brothers and fathers of those 
women were compelled to work with 
skirts eternally dangling around their 
legs, we should not find any such differ- 
ence put on the relative value of the work 
done by men and women, 

Dr. Hammond, of New York, says: ‘No 
wowan in skirts should run a sewing- 
machine,” and he mentions various other 
occupations which should not be per- 
formed with these impediments. I talked 
with a manufacturer of shoe-uppers on 
the justice of equal pay for equal work for 
both sexes, and he said, **I can’t find a 
woman who can operate a machine as 
quickly or do as good quality of work as 
the men do.” 

I asked him if he thought his men could 
do as much or as good work if they dressed 
like the women, and he answered, as if I 
had asked a question which carried the 
answer on its face, “Of course not.” I 
believe it. 

And now for the statement that ‘‘trou- 
sers, 4s worn by men, get even more dirty 
than our present fashionable short skirts.” 
I can but feel that Minon has not scanned 
this subject closely. To the square inch, 
possibly a pair of trousers will collect more 
dirt than a skirt, but think of the differ- 
ence in the square inches! Why, you 
could hardly get as much dirt on a pair of 
trousers if you should drag them through 
the street and muddy tiem from top to 
bottom as I have seen on a lady’s skirts at 
one time. ‘The trousers do not furnish the 
requisite surface. : 

My son and two nieces walked about 
three miles over a country road night be- 
fore last, during and after a rain storm. 
I said to one of them, “I presume there 
are six times as many square inches of 
mud on your dress as there are on R——’s 
trousers.” She said, ‘*I should think there 
were six hundred and sixty-six; and 
when she showed me the dress-skirt, I 
thought the exaggeration excusable. 
Probably his damage could be repaired in 
five minytes; hers, if repair is possible, 
will require very much more time. I 
plead guilty to a pleating around the bot- 
tom of. the skirt, which, of course, is not 
now essential ; but, fashionable or unfash-* 
ionable, very few people are able to see 
any grace in a plain skirt of common 
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shouldn't hold up her skirts when walking 
in a wet country road?” 

Certainly not; for the women of Rus- 
sia, Denmark, Holland, Germany and 
Switzerland work through rain, snow and 
sunshine in skirts short enough to clear 
the ground, but no shorter, and it suffices 
them; and the skirts of which I have 
been writing were as short as that. They 
clear the floor by two or threeinches. To 
“clear the ground” is, perhaps, avery dif- 
ferent thing, but any woman who wears 
dresses short enough to swing clear of all 
the unevenness of surface of the ground 
will much scandalize properly conserva- 
tive people. I cannot help wondering if 
Minon ever made a close inspection of one 
of these working-women’s dresses after a 
few days of wear. I have studied the bot- 
toms of dress-skirts of various lengths for 
several years, to my disgust. 

The intimation that anybody objects to 
anything because it is fashionable was a 
surprise to me, and I think would be to 
dress-reformers in general. I presume 
we are all willing to let fashion adopt any 
of our ideas, but we do not want her to 
claim them as exclusively her own, and 
assert the right to put them away next 
season for something directly opposite. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 





THE ORGANIZING MIND, 


There goes through the post-office in 
early summer an immense interchange of 
views in respect to summer boarding- 
places in the country. It is safe to say 
that in the majority of these letters there 
appears, first or last, a remark like this: 
‘The man of the house is not very efficient ; 
it is his wife who carries it on.” In one 
case it was the man himself who frankly 
admitted the precise state of things to me, 
and volunteered the following commen- 
tary: ‘The reason is, you see, that it is 
my wife who bas what I call the organiz- 
ing mind.” 

There is a great deal of philosophy in 
this honest man’s admission, and he saw 
just the point which many of our amateur 
political economists and labor reformers 
seem to meto miss. They assume that the 
hands of man produce everything, clothes, 
food, and fuel. This may be true in cer- 
tain tropical countries where clothes and 
fuel ure almost superfluous, and food is 
obtained by stretching out the hands and 
picking a fruit. But the theory certainly 
becomes false so soon as man has, or needs 
to have, a more systematic way of living. 
Wherever we drive in our summer jaunts 
through the country we see either the 
farmer at work in his fields or the opera- 
tive in some little factory village. Yet the 
factory village has not been created by the 
‘*hands,” but by some one’s head or by a 
series of heads. If it were burned down to- 
morrow, those who now labor in it would 
probably be powerless to recreate it and 
carry it on, even if all the capital it cost 
were put into their pockets. It seems un- 
fair that the man who lives in the largest 
house in the village, and who never does 
a stroke of work with his hands, should 
have more consideration than all those 
who work with their hands from morning 
to night. But the reasun is that he is 
more important to the village than all the 
rest: his place cannot be filled, while 
theirs can. He has the organizing mind, 
or at least represents some one else who 
has it. 

In case of the farmer, or at least the 
farmer of the Atlantic States, the distinc- 
tion is less obvious because his work is 
less highly organized. He not only does 
his own work, but plans it also. Yet he 
uses at every moment the tools and pro- 
cesses which only the highest organization 
has perfected; his mower, his reaper, even 
his plough and pitchfork, are the result 
of organizing mind brought to bear in some 
great establishment, perhaps a thousand 
miles away. Not only does the organiz- 
ing mind control the working hand, but it 
controls even the merely inventive mind; 
and every improvement in the curves of a 
ploughshare is the result of a series of 
single suggestions of separate inventors 
combined by some organizer into a struct- 
ure which is, compared with the original 
sharpened stick, almost wholly the pro- 
duct of mind. There is nothing which 
commands such power as organizing 
mind, unless it be that subtle faculty 
which we call genius in the poet or the 
man of science—a finer and higher power, 


which unconsciously remoulds the world, 


organizing mind and all. 


I have been hoping all my life to see 
some signs that co-operation will one day 
displace competition; but that day seems 
as far off as ever, because it is competi- 
tion, not co-operation, that knows how to 
avail itself of the organizing mind. All 
the testimony from England, where co-op- 
eration has gone much farther than here, 















carried very far, 
yet productive co-operation, or the pro. 
duction of goods by joint effort, has made 


very little progress. The explanation jg 
very obvious. The ablest writer who has 
come from the ranks of hand labor jp 
England, so far as I know, Thomas Wright 
—who calls himself “The Working Ep. 
gineer,” and names his book Our Ney 
Masters—charges the difficulty to the im. 
possibility of enlisting the Organizing 
mind on the side of co-operation. There 
is, he says, such a thing as “a capitalig, 
talent,” and the existence of this is fata) 
to co-operation, because workmen them. 
selves cannot be relied upon either to fing 
out this talent or to trust it. The objec. 
tion does not seem quite conclusive, whep 
we remember that Carlyle and others 
have considered all republican  goverp. 
ment impracticable on the same ground— 
that human beings could not or would not 
of themselves select their ablest men to 
rule them. In governmental affairs this 
has been partly compensated by the fact 
that men have at least learned better to 
rule themselves. For some reason or 
other this principle does not apply itself 
so readily in business as in politics. Per. 
haps it is because business, which concerns 
every man’s bread, is more intense and 
absorbing than politics, and hence is re 
organized more slowly. 


needs most to be developed in women ig 
the organizing mind. Not merely for the 
keeping of boarding-houses, but for all 
other purposes, what they need the most 
is the power of headship, the capacity of 
managing a large enterprise, and having 
other workers to labor under their direc- 
tion. It is idle to say that they are want- 
ing by nature in this faculty; the State 
has always assumed that it was a thing to 
be expected of queens, and the church 
has recognized it alike in the abbesses of 
the Roman Catholic faith and in the dea- 
conesses of Puritanism. It has simply de 
veloped more slowly in women because the 
exigencies of home and child-bearing have 
largely pre-occupied them, and have made 
it necessary for men to undertake the task 
of organizing the life and labor of the 
world. But no one who sees how rapidly 
women have come, during the last thirty 
years, into the charge of great benevolent 
operations, such as were once left to men 
only, can doubt the existence of a grad- 
ually maturing power in them, which shall 
yet make them far more potent factors 
even than now in public works. Mean- 
time, the knowledge of their own need of 
organizing mind should give them another 
object-lesson in political economy, and 
enable them to understand much that is 
now puzzling. As society advances to 
greater complication we need the organiz- 
ing mind more and more; we cannot ig- 
nore its existence; we must have its co- 
operation; we must pay its price. For 
many years to come the natural organiz- 
ers will have largely the management of 
the world; and almost all social inequali- 
ties result from the fact that there are 
still too few such organizers to get the 
world’s work well done. —‘T. W. H., i 
Harper’s Bazar. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Bxtiona’s Huspanp. A Romance. By Huder 
Genone. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
Paper, 25 cts. 1887. 


The opening chapter, ‘‘On the Lookout 
for an Investment,” is amusing and reali 
tic. What follows is an imaginary Jour 
ney to the planet Mars on an ‘‘ethered 
disk” much after the fashion of the voy 
age to Inquirando Island by the same 
author. H. B. B. 





OutveR Gotpsmira, A Selection from bis 
Works. Chautauqua Library Garnet Series 
Boston: Chautauqua Press. 1886. Price, 
75 cts. 


The attempt to revive the popularity of 
classic authors is one of doubtful practic#- 
bility. 1f successful anywhere, it shoul 
be in the case of Goldsmith, who is better 
known and loved to-day than in his life 
time. The poetic instinet which has give" 
the “Traveller” and the ‘Deserted Vil 
lage” a permanent place in literature, it 
spires his prose writings with a pereD 
freshness and charm. Everything 
Goldsmith ever wrote is readable and '* 
teresting. H. B. B- 


A Day in Capernaum. By Franz Delitasch, 
D. D., Professor in the University of Leipsié: 
Translated from the Third German Edition 
Rev. George. H. Schodde, Ph. D., Professor # 
Capital University, Ohio. 


Prof. Franz. Delitzsch is the leading OW 
Testament scholar of the world. edi 
little work has run through several oe 
tions a Gaamey. Ry Psa bre 
space of a day a vivid picture 0: 
lean activity of Jesus. ‘The historical 
data are taken from the ba 
brace many features hitherto little 4 
ticed. [t is an historical picture of 3 DUS 
day in Christ’s life, written with a poet 
fervor that holds the attention to the for 
it is written with such a glowing love. 


the Saviour and faith in sal 
it warms and enkindles the heart of *! 
who read. a, BB 
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author’s 
fascinates while it in- 
The reader may be often startled 
the sentiment or the form of expres- 
Ae bat it will suggest wholesome 
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. The piety and spiritual devo- 
tion Of these sermons will charm the 
tian reader. ‘The volume is one of 


most 8 tive and popular publica- 
5 of the kind lately issued. H.B. B. 
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Guman’s Historica, Reapers. Books for 

Boys and Girls. By Arthur Gil- 
man, M. A. Chicago: Interstate Publishing 
Co. 1887. Price, 60-cts. each. 


These three volumes are intended to pre- 
sent to the minds of the youngest readers 
in schools and families the events that pre- 
ceded and accompanied the ae of 
America and the subsequent growth of 
the nation. No 1 is a sensible narrative 
of its discovery and exploration; No 2 de- 
scribes its colonization by the European 
races, and No. 3 the upbuilding of the 
social and political edifice. They are sim- 
ple in style, condensed in statement, and 
well adapted to the purpose of populariz- 
ing Awerican history. H. B. B. 


Facts aND Fictions or Menta HEeEaine 
By Charles W. Barrows. Boston: H. H. Car- 
ter & Carrick, 1887. 


The author of **Bread Pills: A Study of 
Mind Cure,” some two years ago, directed 
attention to the phenomena of mental heal- 
ing, and convinced all thoughtful readers 
that it has a basis in fact and reason. In 
the preface to this candid and thoughtful 
book he groups many salient instances, 
historical and recent, of real and perma- 
nent cures effected by the magnetism of 
the physician acting on the will and reso- 
lution of the patient. The dissertations 
that follow on the creeds of healers, the 
mental causes of disease, and the philoso- 
phy of cures, are made the vehicle of the 
authbor’s views of ‘*the real life.”” The au- 
thor believes that the theory of mind- 
cure “becomes to many the gate by which 
they pass out of the weary kingdom of 
illusions into the world of realities, which 
transcends the world of the senses as true 
substance transcends mere shadows.” 

H. B. B. 


Tus Fortunes or Worps. Letters to a Lady 
by Frederico Garlanda, Ph. D. New York: 
Lovell & Co. Price, $1.35. 


This series of twenty letters on the 
Science of Language is dedicated to a 
woman whose sympathy and encourage- 
ment are warmly commended. ‘I never 
can think of you,” says our author, ‘*with- 
out my mind going back to the great 
women of the Renaissandée, who could 
hold their own in discussing Greek philos- 
ophy or mathematics with the greatest 
savants of the time, and yet did not lose 
one point of that delicacy and sweetness. 
of that instinctive love for beautiful and 
graceful things, which are the crowning 
charm of womanhood.” No wonder if 
under such an inspiration the dry details 
of philology became illuminated with liv- 
ing interest! The etymology and history 
of worde, Grimm’s law, the study of roots, 
the history of familiar words, numbers, su- 
perstitions, rlang, synonymes, and the idea 
of love in Latin and English, are among 
the topics considered. H. B. B. 


Da. Breen’s Practice. A Novel. By William 
D. Howells. Boston: Ticknor & Co. Paper, 
50 cts. 1887. 


This is the twelfth edition of a story 
which has the usual merits and defects of 
itsauthor. Its merits are a beautiful Eng- 
lish style, with an ability to reproduce the 
manners and foibles of every-day people, 
and to express to a certain extent the ideas 
and opinions of the classes with whom he 

come in contact. His defects are a 
certain stolidity of apprehension, which 
perpetually baffles and misleads him. 

henever Mr. Howells tries to describe 
women of a higher type of intellect and 
aspiration than mere mediocrity, he sig- 
nally fails. There may have been a Dr. 
Breen among young women physicians, 
but she is certa nly not a representative of 
the type. She adopted her profession in 
consequence of a disappointment in love, 
and she abandons it with alacrity out of 

¢ for a male physician, and because she 
finds that her patient has not the same con- 
fidence in her that she would have had in a* 
man. She indulges in the shallow general- 

on that ‘-every woman physician has a 
double disadvantage to overcome—her own 
inexperience and the distrust of other 
Women, while her lover makes the equally 
Uwise remark, ‘It is tremendous to think 
What men could accomplish for their sex 

y only hung together as women do. 
they can’t. ‘They haven’t the gener- 
sity.” H. B. B. 


Donoruy Torn or Tuorntoy. By Julian 
a Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, 


The motherless daughter of a man of 
cultured tastes and limited means is the 
heroine. ‘The father and daughter live 
lovingly together on the secluded shore of 
Long sland, and study chemistry togeth- 
@ in great and growing poverty. She 
wes to make money for the family re- 

and at length discovers and patents a 
Valuable manufacturing process. In car- 
it out she is brought into intimate 
with the labor problems now so 
fray agitated. But after her fa- 
poo death she meets a rich lover, aban- 
her scientific researches and becomes 
tbsorbed in her domestic interests. 
Writer seems to think that business inter- 
Peete heat ts commel ep ta 

yo sum up in 

fia, Hannah’s: complaint of the girl’s fa- 
: “Now I know if he had had 





have this, or we really can’t get on with- 
out that,’ don’t I know he’d ’a’ scratched 
around and made a decent livin’ for his 
family somehow? He wouldn’t have spent 
his time trying to do something nobody 
had ever done or find out something no- 
body knows. He’d ’a knuckled down to 
some common sort of work and made a 
livin’, and that poor child could have 
spent her time as a young girl ought, in- 
stead of worrying her brain about making 
money.” H. B. B. 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AN ACORN LESSON. 


BY MRS,CLARA DOTY BATES. 





A strong wind blew, a chill wind blew, 
And the little brown acorn where he grew 
Shivered, and then into the air 

Leaped and fell, he knew not where— 
Fell, as it proved, where covered deep 
Lay the crocus bulbs in their winter sleep. 


The acorn, spying them, small and brown, 
Said, “Ah! it is well that I came down 
Where little dark people live like me; 
They are those that fell before, maybe.” 
So he nestled under a bit of sod, 

With them to drowse and dream and nod. 


Presently he became aware 

A bright, hot light was in the air. 

But what were his little neighbors at? 

One stood there in a purple hat, 

Another had on a golden vest, 

And another in snow-white gown was drest. 


Great was the envious acorn’s grief, 

And he sobbed, “I haven’t a single leaf; 
I am homely and dull and slow and cold, 
While all about me are capped in gold, 
To be praised and loved, and no one cares 
How the plodding hidden acorn fares!” 


One month, and the blossoms all were dead; 
But a tiny root, like a small white thread, 
Came from the acorn’s doubting heart. 

This was a hope at last—a start. 

Yet when the season faded, lo! 

Four leaves was all he had to show! 


For a spring or two, a brief, bright space, 

The crocus flowers made gay the place; 

But the puny bulbs died out at length, 

While the oak sprout,adding strength to strength, 
Had grown to be that joy to see— 

A broad limbed, high-topped, leaf-crowned tree. 


Under his boughs the children played, 
And travellers loitered within the shade, 
Forgetting in that, that once of old 
Had crocuses ruled there, capped in gold. 
The lesson is—not by a single stroke 
Of sun can an acorn become an oak. 
— Congregationalist. 
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AN EAGLE’S GOSLINGS. 





On Achill Island, on the west coast of 
Ireland, a tame eagle adopted two goose 
eggs, sat on them, and hatched one of 
them, rearing the little gosling with all 
the affection of a real mother. 

This happened some time ago. The gos- 
ling grew up, flourished, mated itself, and 
finally made the eagle the happy grand- 
mother of three other little goslings. Now, 
the eagle resumes all her old cares. She 
is even more fussy and anxious over this 
brood than she was over their mother. 
She begs them to share her food; they 
shelter under her wings alternately with 
their own mother ; and, indeed, they spend 
more time in the eagle’s cage than roam- 
ing about with their own parent. 

The goose and goslings have free access 
to the eagle; and, when they are with her, 
she is always very much excited if stran- 
gers approach, in her desire to protect 
them. ; 

The eagle’s master, Mr. Pike (in whose 
lovely grounds she has lived for fifteen 
years), is the only person she allows in 
her cage. He may caress her, and rub her 
legs, while she flutters with pleasure; and 
she seems quite happy, except when 
troubled with fears about her foster grand- 
children. 

This odd little freak in natural history 
may be seen by any one visiting Achill 
Island, as Mr. Pike is most kind in exhib- 
iting his happy family to any one interest- 
ed in such matters.—Christian Register. 





A DISGRACED ROOSTER. 


This amusing Canadian story is told in 
the Montreal Witness : 


Last Christmas morning, Mrs. Peter 
Boudreau, of Saulnierville, Digby County, 
went to the barn, as usual, and got a mess 
of oats, which she gave to her fowls. 


Later in the forenoon, she noticed very | 


strange actions amongst them, and that 
the rooster was stretched on the ground, 
apparently dead. 

rs. Boudreau, to make the best of it, 
plucked him slick and clean, with the ex- 
ception of a few tall and wing feathers, 
and consigned his remains to the manure 
heap, feeling convinced that he had been 
poisoned. Towards noon, to the great 
surprise of the whole family, he was up 
again, strutting about as gay as ever, 
though deprived of his costly and neces- 
sary apparel. 

But our good lady, being equal to the 
emergency, took him into the house and 
fitted him with a fine suit of overalls, and 
at last accounts he was doing as well as 
could be expected under the distressing 
circumstances. 

Mrs. Boudreau, determined to find out 
the cause of this strange phenomenon, 
went to her oat barrel, and found that a 
bottle of liquor had been placed in the bar- 
rel, and the liquor had leaked out in the: 
grains which explained the whole mystery. 
‘ Here. was drunk, any other 

ipeds in bigger communities were on 
Christmas day. - 


IMPORTANT 


TO LADIES ! 





A FAIR & CLEAR COMPLEXION. 











Dress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


We wish to call attention to 
the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and scarlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant good fitting and comfortable 
garments. 


Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 


CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY, 


dend for descriptive catalogue. 


A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 


rive FACTS 


REGARDING 














Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 

such as_Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 

Worms, Eczemas, orms, Herpes, Shingles, 

Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 

Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, Prick! Heat, 
ts, Cha 





Teching: Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers’ 
Itch, Bites of insec ps, Gold Sores, etc. 


GURES Boil Pos ran ts 
te 
CURE 


Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflammations as with a magic touch. 
ARRESTS Zotetct ove Sot nto ® 
RESTORES wow Hatt on’ iald Places 
Asa Dressing for the Hair; 
ay ter fh 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (2 *i.crr"tnes 


many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fiecion oie wae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 
Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
6MITH BROS.., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 
as a Toilet Requisite 


we CACTUS BALM and Dressing for the 


Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of 1 benefit in re! pd Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al CS Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

SUSAN C, VOGL, ( Woman's Journal) 


THE NEW EXPONENT 


OF THE 


PRACTICAL 


AND THE 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women’s and chil- 
dren’s elothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS 


nonthl 
eyo mon ‘a by 
Gallison and Hob- 
ron Co., Broad- 
way, New York. 
Single copies 15 cts. 




















HAGAN’S MAGNOLIA BALM! 


PERFECT HARMLESSNESS AND ELEGANCE. THE POWER TO PRO 
DUCE PERFECTLY LIFE-LIKE TINTS. 
OBSERVER CANNOT DETECT IT 


THE CLOSEST 
S USE. 





Beautifies without INJURY, removing all Sallowness, 

Freckles, Tan, Unsightly Blotches and Redness from the 

Skin, and Restores the Bloom and Freshness of Youth. 
Ladies, this matchless LIQUID is just THE prepara- 

tion for your FACES, NECKS, ARMS and HANDS. 

' CIVE IT A TRIAL! 


10 FOR 30 CENTS. 


MOTHERS’ MEETING LEAFLETS, 


12 FOR 20 CENTS. 


SOCIAL PURITY SERIES, 


6 FOR 18 CENTS. 


ALL FOR 50 CTS. 


Address, GEORGE C. HALL, 
161 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
(The W. C. T. U. Publishing House.) 


RIGHARDSON. 


Among a host of competitors, many of which are 
excellent Instruction Books, 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte, 


still serenely occupies the position of the “winning 
yacht” in the race for popularity. 

Its sale has been tremendous. Edition follows 
edition in rapid succession, and it will not be long 
before it will be safe to announce 


A HALF MILLION COPIES 


as the total number printed and sold. 

“RICHARDSON” is a very correct book. For 
a long time no error in a phrase or note has been re- 
corded. 


“RICHARDSON” has become a standard favor- 
ite with a multitude of teachers, who find an ad- 
vantage in giving lessons from a book with which 
they are familiar, and that by its high reputation 
secures the respect and interest of the scholar. 


“RICHARDSON” has advantages in the way of 
good illustrations of the position and action of the 
fingers, and also inthe few pages of advice to players 
from the pens of Schumann and Czerny. 


Mailed for the Price, $3.00. 








Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home, Purity, 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50 cents a year. Address 
e THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 








RICHARD L. GAY COMPANY, | 


342 Washington &t., 


LATE UP ONE FLIGHT 
The SAME LINE OF GOODS, 
OF specialties, &c,, carried by the 
AND 


old firm, Paper by the pound. 
STATIONERY, 
FANCY COODS, 


&c., &e. 















Enamel your Ranges twice a year, tops once 
a week and you have the finest-polished stove in the 
world. For sale by all Grocers and Stove Dealers. 





ATTENTION SUFFRAGISTS |! 


1. Any person sending us three new sub- 
scribers and twe dollars, for each of them 
for the first year, will receive a copy for 
one year free. How many will avail them- 
selves of this liberal offer? 


2. Any old subscriber may renew his 
subscription by sending us one new sub- 
scriber and four dollars—each additional 
new subscriber one dollar and fifty cents. 
How easily might the friends of Divine 
Justice in civil government double our 
list, and thus enable us to enlarge and 
improve the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and make 
its weekly visits more and more indispen- 
sable in the Christian and patriotic homes 
of our country. 


3. We will send the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
to ministers of the gospel for one year for 
one dollar and fifty cents, and expect 
them to use their influence among their 
people to increase our list, while we 
furnish the families of their congregations 
with wholesome instruction and a weekly 
feast of fat things. 


4. The WoOMAN’sS JOURNAL and Union 
Signal, as formeriy, for $3.20 in advance. 

5. Agents are wanted who will devote 
all their time to the work of canvassing 
for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL and to whom a 
liberal compensation will be paid. We 
hope to receive proposals from active gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are desirous to 
be actively employed in some work for 
Woman and by which they may also 
maintain themselves. Is there not such 
a person in every congregation and com- 
munity who will undertake the work? 
Let us hear from you. 

6. Will the Woman Suffrage Societies 
in the field give us the aid which they can 
so easily and efficiently do, by calling 
attention to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL and 
receiving subscriptions. 

7. On New Subscriptions, $1.00 com- 
mission. Subscription and News Agencies 
are not authorized to receive subscriptions 
on any other than our published terms, 
and ure never authorized to receive other 
than new subscriptions. 

8. New Subscribers will receive their 
papers promptly after their names and 
subscriptions have been received at this 
office. 

9. Our terms to Reading Rooms of Any 
Association, Corporation, or Literary 
Institution, and to the Suffrage Societies, 
or for use of W. C. T. U.’s are One Dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents per year in ad- 
vance. 

10. Will our friends, when obtaining 
subscriptions for the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
please always state whether the subscriber 
is a New or Old one. Please write Names 
and Places with care. When the paper is 
ordered Discontinued wait a week or two 
for results. 

11. TRIAL SUBSCRIPTIONS for three 
months for 50 cents. 


The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its Regu- 
ation by the State. 


AARON M. POWELL, } > 
ANNA RICE POWELL, } EP!TORS. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five copies, a year, $2.00. 


TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bisho, 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others. Price, 
cents each. $2.00 a hundred. 
Address 
THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work bas just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 50 cts 

It can be procured at the 

Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner P’ Ivania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 


Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts. 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts. 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., ofdelicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices. 














Ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Letters containing remittances, and relating to 
the business of the paper, must be addressed to box 
3638, Boston. Kegistered Letters or P. O. Money 
Order, or Co.’s Mo Order, may be sent 
at our risk. eney gout in letters not registered, at 
“ir wedst of te cone ficient receipt f 

the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
is mist odlicatigtion’ The change of date printed 
on the is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscription, aud to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communica: and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 











N. ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 


On Thursday, August 11, a Woman Suf- 
frage Convention will be held in the Casino, 
at Newport, R. I., under the auspices of 
the New England Woman Suffrage Associ- 
ation, for the purpose of gathering the 
friends of Rhode Island together for so- 
cial intercourse and general business.« 

There will be two sessions, viz., at 3 
and 8 P. M., to be addressed chiefly by 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, who will preside, 
Hon. Wm. Dudley Foulke, of Indiana, 
President of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Association, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more. possibly Mrs. Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Miss Cora Scott Pond, and 
others. 

It is hoped also to have a number of 
Rhode Island speakers, and to see many of 
the friends from that State. It will be a 
very convenient time for Massachusetts 
friends to visit Newport. It is very de- 
sirable to have many Rhode [sland friends 
present in the afternoon, to talk over plans 
for a table at the Bazaar to be held in 
Boston in December, as a means of raising 
funds to organize that State of four coun- 
ties, thirty-three towns and three cities. 
The morning train leaves Boston at 8.30 
A.M. Try to reach Newport in time to 
spend the morning in sight-seeing, and be 
on hand promptly at the meeting at 3 P. M. 

If basket lunches are taken, there will 
be a fine opportunity to meet and have the 
midday meal together on the veranda or 
in the hall. Excursion tickets, round 
trip, $2.50. As there is no return train to 
Boston until next morning, accommoda- 
tions for a limited number have been en- 
gaged at $2 per day. Apply at once at 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 

The beautiful Casino, where the Con- 
vention will be held, is open only in the 
summer, and is the place where fashiona- 
ble parties are held. The Convention is 
open to the public, and we hope for a 
general attendance. 

Lucy STONE, President. 

JUDITH W. SMITH, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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CO-EDUCATION, 


Dr. C. F. Deems, in the July Forum, 
discourses on the progress of co-education. 
He finds that wherever it has been tried 
it has been eminently successful. He does 
not mention Oberlin Wollege, which led 
all the others in taking this advance step. 
He begins with Columbia College, which 
offers an outside elective course, embrac- 
ing nine different groups of subjects in 
study. The course is four years. Of the 
nineteen lady students, all are candidates 
for graduation. The President of the Col- 
lege, Dr. Barnard, says: 

‘*As to the performance of the young 
women in their examinations, we have 
every reason to be satisfied. Some of 
them have displayed singular proficiency, 
especially in classical studies. Asa rule, 
it may be said that the young women are 
diligent students.” 

Syracuse University admits women to 
all its departments, and there is no dis-¢ 
crimination on account of sex. Rev. Dr. 
Sims, the chancellor, says: 

‘*No special rules are made because of 
the presence of both sexes in the Univer- 
sity, the young women having every right 
that is accorded to the young men. We have 
never had difficulty growing out of the 
prpcenee of both sexes in the institution. 

e young ladies are as scholarly in 
every department as the young men.” 

Cornell University extends the amplest 
inducements to women, By an act of the 
Trustees, passed in April, 1872, women 
are admitted to the University on the same 
terms aS men, except that they must be 
seventeen years old. A separate build- 
ing, the Sage College, has been erected 
and furnished for their residence. The 
entrance examinations, scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and all the studies except mili- 
tary science, are open to women as to men. 
They have the same use of libraries, lab- 
oratories, draughting-rooms, collections, 
and museums as the male students, and 





every effort seems to be made to carry out 





the intentions of the founder of Sage Col- 
lege, who to his munificent gift attached 
but one condition, viz., that “instruction 
shall be afterded young women by Cornell 
University as broad and thorough as that 
aflorded to"young men.” ‘The registrar of 
the University, Prof. H. C. Thurber, says: 

“I -think there is no lo any doubt 
here as to the general g results of the 
system.” 

In regard to Michigan University, Pro- 
fessor Alexander Winchell, says: 

**Women have the same privileges in the 
University of Michigan as the men have, 
and they avail themselves of them to the 
same extent. There are literally no dis- 
criminations made here on account of 
sex. Women study literature, languages, 
science, pharmacy, dentistry, medicine 
(homeopathic and ‘regular’), and law. 
‘They take the d s of A. B., B.5S., B. 
G., M. D., Ph. D., LL. B., D. D.S., ete: 
They study for advanced degrees—and get 
them. ‘They earn equal honors with men. 
They are more faithful and generally 
make better attainments, though many 
men equalthem. In some medical courses 
they have separate instruction and demon- 
strations. Few study law. None, per- 
haps, study civil or mechanical engineer- 
se, le some take mechanical draught- 

ng.” 

President Bascom says of Wisconsin 
University : ’ 

“Young women are granted with us 
precisely the same terms with young men. 
Co-education heré is entirely successful.” 

Dr. Deems finds in Boston University that 
the Year Book for 1887 gives the names of 
women in the lists of doctors of medicine, 
bachelors of arts, and bachelors of phi- 
losophy, and that “the business of the 
University is to educate men and women.” 

But while the few colleges named all 
agree in the value, safety, and wisdom of 
co-education, Dr. Deems leaves out of ac- 
count the colleges of the great West, 
which are, almost without exception, open 
to women on the same terms as men, and 


where it is no longer even a question 


whether they shall be admitted. 

In 1882, when the men of Nebraska were 
to vote on a proposed amendment to their 
State constitution to secure the ballot for 
women, I was in the city of Lircoln, 
standing in front of the gate of the Uni- 
versity. A young woman came along with 
her arms full of books. I asked her, ‘Is 
this building the University?” ‘To her 
affirmative reply, I asked, ‘‘Do they ad- 
mit young women ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said she. 

‘‘And do the students like it?’ I asked. 

‘The students!” said she, with a sur- 
prised look. ‘‘Why, most of the students 
are women.” 

This case illustrates the state of the 
question of co-education in the West, 
which leads in this, as it has begun to lead 
in securing the full ballot to women in 
Wyoming and Washington Territories, 
and municipal suffrage to women in Kan- 
sas. L. 8. 

HULL WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


League No. 54, with twenty-one char- 
ter members, was organized Friday, July 
29, at 7.30 P.M. Mrs. Angelo Foster had 
cordially invited me to her home, the 
Nantasket House, that a League might be 
organized of the summer people who reg- 
ularly visit there, and the towns-people. 
After making many calls we met in Mrs. 
Foster’s parlor. In spite of the severe 
thunder shower and the counter attraction 
of the burning of the Rockland Café in 
plain sight, we had a very interesting and 
profitable evening. 

Judge S. W. McDaniel, of Cambridge, a 
“life-long suffragist,” was present, and 
after the organization was completed, he 
addressed us. 

The officers of the League are as fol- 
lows: 


Presidents—Mrs. Angelo Foster. 

Vice-Presidents—Ju S. W. McDaniel, Mrs. 
L. Upham, Mrs. W. E. Sheriffs. 

Secretary and Treasurer—David P. Mathews. 

Committee on Entertainment—Mrs. G. F. Mc- 
Daniel, Miss J. M. Cushing, Mrs. A. J. Merrill. 

Banner Committee—Mrs. Angelo Foster, Mra 
S. T. Cushing. 

We will not forestall the League by 
telling its motto. It was worth going to 
Hull to find the family which Judge Mc- 
Daniel represents, and to know that they 
are all woman suffragists. The Judge de- 
lights in telling how his mother, fifty 
years ago, brought him up to be a womgn 
suffragist. She also taught him to be use- 
ful at home. He says that he can wash 
dishes. He showed us that lie had been 
properly taught to wring out clothes, for 
he took Mrs. McDaniel’s handkerchief and 
stood the test, to our delight. He can 
sweep, make beds, do general house- 
work, and sew, because his mother taught 
him. He believes all boys should be 
taught these accomplishments, so that 
men may be less helpless and more appre- 
ciative of the cares of a family. But this 
was a mere incident in his remarks. In 
answering the questions asked him, he re- 
lated some of his experiences as Judge. 
I have heard no lecturer on Woman Suf- 
frage more ready in answering the objec- 
tions than was Judge McDaniel. One 
lady present was ready with the popular 





ri) and in a the ready 
ill came and it was completely 
answered. Judge McDaniel has promised 
to address the people of Hull upon this 
question at a public meetingsoon. I hope 
they will have a question-box for him. 
How many more unknown friends have 
we equal to this friend? I found four 
ladies from Boston, who, unknown to us, 
are very strong friends. By these organ- 
izations we are finding many new and 
strong supporters. 

Next to the Nantasket House lives the 
poet who has immortalized himself in the 
two lines: 

“He dared to be traitor to union, 
When union was traitor to right.” 

We found this poet reading Shakespeare 
to his three daughters, the eldest only 
fourteen years of age. He finds, he says, 
that children enjoy this better than Mother 
Goose’s jingles. But why is John Boyle 
O’Reilly opposed to woman suffrage? He 
told us that it was because he was opposed 
to man suftrage—yet he votes. I will not 
repeat a private conversation except in 
this particular: When Mr. O’Reilly had 
shown us to the gate, I remarked, ‘Well, 
we are sorry you are not a suftragist.” 

“Oh, no,” he said, **I think the mother’s 
place is at home, giving great care to her 
children.” I interrupted, ‘‘And when the 
boys are twelve years of ‘age they are to 
go out and into the saloons; the father’s 
place upon the street corners for them.” 

“Ah,” he exclaimed quickly, with his 
forefinger extended, ‘‘that is the only rea- 
son I want you to succeed.” 

‘“‘Hurrah for that!” I said, and now | 
say, ‘‘Hurrah for John Boyle O'Reilly!” 
He gives the whole if he admits the part. 
This year a gentleman who two years ago 
held that position gave me $100 for our 
municipal suffrage work. Is not Mr. 
O'Reilly now a fit subject to be snowed 
under with remonstrants’ literature? 

Cora Scott Ponp. 
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JENNIE COLLINS. 





dixteen years ago, Jennie Collins was a 
tailoress in Boston working for her daily 
bread. Born unto poverty, she had 
gauged its depths for many years, during 
which she had fought the battle of life 
single-handed and alone. She had meas- 
ured by personal experience the depriva- 
tions and misery of the large class of shop 
girls who lived in cheap boarding-houses 
and lodging-rooms, without resources and 
without friends, in time of sickness and 
trouble. But at last, when more than 
half-way through life, she won a little 
vantage ground for herself, and immedi- 
ately hastened to realize her long-cher- 
ished dream of helping her less fortunate 
fellow-workers. 

She appealed to her employer, a humane 
man, who had many times seconded her 
modest philanthropic efforts, and whom 
she had come to know as a real friend to 
poor and struggling women. She asked 
his assistance in establishing a headquar- 
ters for shop-girls and working-women, 
wheie they could congregate for social 
purposes, maintain a reading-room, hold 
meetings of their own, organize an em- 
ployment agency, and become mutually 
helpful. He did for her more than she 
asked, helped her shape her plans and 
locate her headquarters. ‘*Boffin’s Bower” 
was established, and had been in existence 
sixteen years when its founder died. 

“Tf I had called my place ‘Headquarters 
for Working-Women,’ or any other simi- 
lar name,” said Jennie, when criticised for 
giving her humane establishment so incon- 
gruous a cognomen, ‘it would have at- 
tracted no attention whatever. But when 
I put up the sign ‘Boffin’s Bower’ every- 
body ran up to the room to see what the 
place was. I made lots of acquaintances 
and friends that way, and gota great deal 
of help. And then I was a reader of 
Dickens, and took a great fancy to 
‘Boffin's Bower’ and the people connected 
with it. I haye never regretted the name.” 

During the early years of her public 
work I saw a great deal of Jennie Collins, 
and knew that she and her ‘‘Boflin’s Bow- 
er” exerted a marvellous influence for 
good over many who were ready to per- 
ish. In a letter written me last March 
she says: 


Ph experience in these rooms is simply 
incredible to myself. It can never be 
told. It would not be believed. Vol- 
umes would not suffice for the narration 
of peculiar individual cases that have 
come to me with harrowing, and some- 
times puzzling and trying details, and 
which I have been able to relieve.” 


Her stronghold was the confidence re- 
posed in her by the public, which always 
responded generously to her appeals. 
That a poor working-woman, without po- 
sition or training, should be able to ac- 
complish so large and beneficent a work 
among the most unfortunate and hopeless 
classes, was simply a marvel. She held a 
‘fair’ every fall to obtain means for free 
dinners during the winter for unemployed 
women, who paid for it in work. To 
many that dinner was their only daily 








meal for weeks. One winter, that of '77 
and ‘78, she furnished over 8,000 free din- 
ners. It was an exceptionally hard win- 
ter for working-women, Shop-girls and 
poor women confided in her to the utmost. 
The more fortunate, self-poised and in- 
telligent advanced her efforts for the poor- 
er and less successful, and all trusted her 
as unimpeachably honest and wholly un- 
selfish. 

In the winter her work was very severe, 
for her rooms were crowded then, and 
none were turned away, no matter what 
was their nationality or moral character. 
To some she gave advice, to others assist- 
ance to carry out their plans, when she 
believed in them, or small sums of money, 
which she often had to borrow for them, 
becoming security for its payment. She 
obtained for others extension of credit, 
legal advice, transportation to friends by 
railway or steamer, homes where they 
could work for their board; kept a fire by 
day and by night for the workless, home- 
less, friendless girls, whose dependence 
for food was her daily free dinner; main- 
tained for all a free reading-room, to 
which they flocked, and again and again 
stood between despairing women and 
prostitution and suicide—always coming 
off conqueror. 

During the lifetime of Wendell Phillips, 
whenever Jennie Collins failed to obtain 
means elsewhere, or a tragic case sought 
her, whose intricacies she could not fathom 
and whose sorrow she could not assuage, 
she went to him, who was everybody's 
helper. Hon. William I. Bowditch, of 
Boston, the administrator of the Wendell 
Phillips estate, has in his keeping a little 
book with leather back and corners, in 
which ‘“‘Ann and Wendell Phillips” re- 
corded the money they gave away. ‘The 
grand total, inclusive of large and small 
sums, from 1845 to 1875, was $64,710. IL 
doubt not some small portion of this great 
fund found its way to ‘*Boffin’s Bower.” 


During the first half dozen years of her 
philanthropic work, and before she had 
become fully established, Jennie Collins 
came to me frequently for small loans, 
ranging from $1 to $50. She always 
named the day when she would repay the 
money, and never once failed to keep her 
promise to thehour. One evening in mid- 
winter, when the thermometer was below 
zero, she came to Melrose to see me on an 
errand conuected with one of her unfortu- 
nate clients. She was insufficiently clad, 
and one of the household, suspecting the 
truth, drew from her the admission that 
she was without flannel underwear. ‘She 
dared not spend anything on herself,’’ she 
said, ‘*when women came to her for help 
who lacked everything.” Her pitying in- 
quisitor promptly placed the money in 
Jennie’s hand for the purchase of the 
needed garments, charging her to buy 
them the next day. Investigation was 
made a week later, and the flannels had 
not been bought. The money had gone 
for boots and stockings for the poorly 
shod and frost-bitten feet of some of the 
women who were thronging ‘Boffin’s 
Bower.” Not to be baffled in her generous 
purpose, her new friend purchased the 
clothing herself, and rested not till she 
saw Jennie Collins installed in one suit, a 
second being left with her for change. 
But the very next day, this second suit 
was bestowed on a needier and more suf- 
fering applicant by the large-hearted 
woman, whose happiness was found in 
doing more and better for others than for 
herself. 

The great fire in Boston, in 1872, threw 
out of employment large numbers of shop- 
girls and sewing-women. A long-time 
friend, a woman of great wealth and phi- 
lanthropy, Mrs. Mansell Talcott, of Chi- 
cago, sent me $300 to be used towards 
the relief of these women. Lacking the 
knowledge necessary to a wise use of the 
money, I sought Jennie Collins, whom I 
found very busy hunting out those in need 
of aid, and in bringing their cases to the 
notice of relief committees. I made her 
the almoner of Mrs. Talcott’s charity 
fund, stipulating that the details of every 
ease should be given me, that nothing 
should be done without my approval, and 
that I should receive vouchers for the ex- 
penditure of every penny, as [ desired to 
report to Mrs. Talcott the use made of her 
money. This experience gave me great 
faith in the administrative ability of Jen- 
nie Collins; [ doubt if any equal amount 
of money ever before accomplished as 
much. Whenever it was possible, the 
money was loaned, and in many instances 
was repaid and used over and over again, 
a portion of the fund being still in ex- 
istence at the end of the second year. 

A young girl of my acquaintance was 
turned out of doors by a tyrannical father 
for no other reason than her engage- 
ment to marry a most excellent man 
whom the father happened to dislike. It 
was at the close of a day's work in the 
city when the inexperienced gir] was 
rudely thrust on the street, to face home- 
lessness and the wintry night. She had 
family pride and self-respect. Making no 





lins. I may not tell the story In detail of 
the good woman's motherliness, delicacy 
and wisdom of management, but as the re. 
sult no gossip concerning the case eye; 
got in circulation. The girl was 
married to the man of her choice, and js 
mistress of a lovely home. ‘The father 
was forced to admit the rightfulness of 
his daughter's behavior, and sought ang 
obtained forgiveness of her, dying in her 
care only ten days before the death of 
Jennie Collins. 

The Women's Congress was advertised 
to meet in Syracuse, N. Y., in October, 
1875. Jennie Collins came to me “with g 
great longing in her heart,” as she 
phrased it. ‘‘l have no recreation,” she 
said, ‘and [am upto my eyes all the time 
in other people’s troubles. The one thing 
I enjoy most is the society of cultivated 
and refined people, and [ have little of it, 
Do you think it could be managed so that 
I could attend this Women’s Congress? | 
am poor, you know, and have no money,” 

It was very easy to manage it, and she 
went to the Congress, was made welcome 
in ove of the best families of the city, and 
enjoyed the occasion most thoroughly, 
Maria Mitchell presided, there was ap 
unusually large attendance of notable 
women, the papers presented and the dis- 
cussions that followed were intensely in- 
teresting, and the audiences large and en- 
thusiastic. It was one of the most bril- 
liant meetings the Congress ever held—it 
has never been surpassed, before or since. 

“T don’t know what heaven may be 
like,” said Jennie; ‘‘but I never can be 
happier than during those meetings, not 
even in heaven. The people who enter- 
tuined me, the talk at the Congress, the 
ladies whom I met, all seemed heavenly.” 

Jennie Collins frequently lectured on 
some phase of her work. I heard her in 
Malden at the annual meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts W. C. T. U., and again, not 
long since, in Melrose, in the ‘Afternoon 
Course for Women.” Our eyes were often 
hazy with tears, for her lectures were 
very like extracts from Helen Campbell's 
‘*Prisoners of Poverty.” 

She was a staunch believer in woman 
suffrage, and was confident it would prove 
a harbinger of a higher civilization. Un- 
til within a year or two, when her foot- 
steps tended-slowly to death, I rarely 
missed her from the audience at a suffrage 
meeting. I marvel how she maintained 
her unshaken faith in humanity while 
daily confronted with its most discourag- 
ing vices and weaknesses. I wonder at 
the exhaustlessness of her patience, at the 
endurance of her courage, and the con- 
stancy of her affection to even the most 
wretched of her sex. 

A society has been formed to continue 
her work. For she was in herself a whole 
organization, comprising in herself secre- 
tary and treasurer, finance and executive 
committee. No one person could fill her 
place, and although lacking prestige and 
position, she accomplished an unknown 
amount of work that for lack of a nobler 
descriptive term we call Christ-like. 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE POSTPONED IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 


The following bill was discussed in the 
House of Representatives at Concord, 
N. H., Aug. 2: 

An act conferring upon women the right 10 
vote at city and town elections and to bold cer 
tain offices. 

“That in any election hereafter held in any city 
or town for the election of city or town officers the 
right of any citizen to vote shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of sex; and women may 
vote at such elections the same as men, under 
restrictions and qualifications; and any womal 

sessing the qualifications of a voter under 
< shall also be eligible to any such city or tow? 
* office.” 

Mr. Branch, of Weare, said that in the 
history of any great reform people are apt 
to be fearful of the consequences. Cus 
toms of society become parts of the law 
of the land. The first appearance of th 
question was forty years ago. It was 
greeted with ridicule and caricatured i 
the newspapers. ‘To-day the women 
America have seen the statutes of thirty 
States on this subject swept away- 
advocates of woman suffrage are not as* 
ing a new right. They are asking that 
an obstacle’ to its use be removed. 
years the theory prevailed that there W% 
a certain class who had a perfect right ' 
rule the earth. A century ago these t 
pots were startled by a declaration ° 
rights which emanated from the conver 
tion assembled in Philadelphia. ween 
are citizens of the State; they cap sue 
be sued, can hold real estate and dispos 
of the same by will or otherwise. 
Constitution of New Hampshire’ prov 
that ‘all elections ought to be free alk 
wer inhabitant having the proper athe 
fications can elect and be elected. 

primal qualification for voting is the 
capacity. If women by the law of 
State can sue and be sued, why have 

not the qualification to vote and be 

for and hold office? Women have 
excluded from esting for themselves 
time immemorial. It is said that Demet. 
thenes’s mother was ot by 

In ancient Rome men could treat wore 
in any manner they chose, As late 
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1815, in England, a man by the same a 
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constituted now? women 
id yote they would elect mayors and 
marshals who would be on the watch 
ay prevent the selling and keeping for 
sale of liquor and malt drinks in a State 
where there is a prohibitory law. One of 
the objections against wqman suffrage is 
that itis not becoming to them to vote; 
that it is unladylike, and that if they vote 
they must do military duty. These are all 
ments of expediency, and will] not 
bear the light of reason. 

Mr. Hazen, of Whitefield, remarked that 
he had spoken to his wife about the bill 
for woman ee before the House, and 
she instructed him that if he should vote 
for the bill he had better not come home. 


Among other speakers who supported the 
pill were Spofford, of Danville; Living- 
ston, of Jeffrey, and S. T. Page, of Woods- 
ville. The bill was indefinitely postponed 
by a vote of 148 yeas and 87 nays. 
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BAZAAR NOTES. 


Mrs. M. E. Root, who with her husband 
has charge of the Bazaar Department for 
Michigan, will be present to look after 
their table during the Bazaar. They wil 
soon begin to push their State work, as- 
sisted by many Michigan ladies. 
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A CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 





A good work has been started in New 
York by Miss Emily 8S. Hanway, principal 
of the Primary Department of Grammar 
School No. 28, who has established a li- 
brary, which also serves as a sort of read- 
ing room and play-room for the young 
school-children of her own and other 
schools. The library has proved to be a 
great safeguard for those children who 
would be playing in the street and Jearn- 
ing the first lessons of vice but for the 
reading-room, where, beside the books 
and papers, they can find stereoscopic 
views, games, and other simple amuse- 
ments.—N. EZ. Journal of Education. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. BLAKE. 


ANNAWAN, ILL., AUG. 1, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last Monday evening I spoke in Racine, 
Wis. Rev. Olympia Brown had arranged 
the meeting. Many of the statements in 
regard to her pending trial are incorrect. 
At the municipal elections last spring, as 
you know, hundreds of women voted at 
different points in Wisconsin. In most 
places the officers elected by their ballots 
have held their positions ever since with- 
out molestation; but at some points dis- 
putes arose out of the vagueness of the 
woman suffragelaw. At Prairie du Chien 
one man who was elected to office cared 
very little about it, so that when the rival 
candidate disputed the election because he 
was chosen by women’s votes, he let the 
case go by default; and, in the absence of 
all argument on the other side, the judge 
gave a decision that the votes of women 
Must not be counted. Because of this and 
other decisions touching some portion of 
the law, Mrs. Brown thought it wise to 
bring a test case, and accordingly she has 
sued the inspectors of election for refus- 
ing to receive her vote. She does this in 
order that the whole case may be ably and 
thoroughly argued by the best legal tal- 
ent. She is very sanguine of winning her 
suit. Meantime the whole affair has pro- 
duced a wide-spread discussion, and there 
Was so much excitement in Racine that 
she had difficulty in securing a place ‘for 
my address. Miss McMurphy kindly al- 
lowed the meeting to be held in the hall 
of her school, and there the friends of the 
Cause assembled. Miss McMurphy pre- 
sided and Mrs. Hoftman made the opening 
prayer. 

Mrs. Brown has arranged a series of 
Conventions in Wisconsin to awaken pub- 
liesentiment. They are to begin August 4, 
at Racine. Mrs. Elizabeth L. Saxon is to 
be present at them, to arouse and stimulate 
the people by her earnest eloquence. 

On Tuesday I journeyed to Sandwich, 
Ml., named by Hon. John Wentworth 
after Sandwich, Mass., which was his na- 
tivetown. Here I was the guest of Hon. 
Miles H. Castle and Mrs. Castle. For two 
terms Mr. Castle represented this district 
in the Senate of Illinois, and was the lead- 
ing advocate of suffrage in that body. 
Mr. Castle is also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Illinois Woman 

ge Association. 

In the evening [ spoke in the Congrega- 

al Church. Rev. Mr. Sullivan, the 

ist minister, presiding. The night 

Was exceedingly warm and the audience 

%nly fair in numbers, though including 
Many of the best people in the place. 

While here 1 made a study of the IIli- 
hols Constitution, and found the suffrage 
Clause to be a most peculiar one. Article 
VIL, Sec. 1, provides for three classes of 
Yoters: 1. All persons who were electors 

to 1848. 2. All persons who were 





naturalized before 1870. 3. All male citi- 
zens possessing the requisite qualifications 
of age, residence, etc. The language is 
explicit, ‘‘all persons,” so that if there are 
any women in Illinois who were natural- 
ized prior to 1870 they can undoubtedly 
claim the right to vote, since in the bill of 
rights and every other part of the Constitu- 
tion the word *person” always includes 
both women and men. 

On Wednesday I was at Galva, the res- 
idence of Mrs. Mary E. Holmes, the presi- 
dent of the State Suffrage Association, a 
lady of much dignity and earnestness of 
character, who has made a most capable 
officer. I was the guest of Mrs. E. E. 
Fitch, president of the local society, who 
presided at the meeting in the evening in 
the Congregational Church. The heat 
still continued and again reduced the at- 
tendance. People must be in earnest, in- 
deed, to be willing to go into a hot audi- 
ence-room just as the shades of night 
begin to give some relief from the heat of 
the day. 

The whole of this region of country is 
burnt and parched by a prolonged drouth. 
No heavy rain has fallen since May, 1886. 
The great plains lie scorching under the 
rays of a cloudless sun, and the breeze 
that sweeps across them is like the breath 
of a furnace with the intensity of the 
fiery glow. Crops of almost every kind 
are a failure. Even the corn is slowly 
shrivelling under the merciless sunbeams, 
and no drop of dew moistens the parched 
earth. The thermometer has marked 
100° and upwards where I have been, 
every day this week. 

On Thursday Mrs. Hannah J. Coffee, 
who had invited me to her home at Rural, 
hastily convened a few neighbors in the 
church of the village, no notice having 
been given till that afternoon. The next 
day I went to Moline, where I was the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. Wheelock. While 
here I met Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, one of 
the most active suffrage workers in this 
region. The heat registered 95° outside 
of the pretty, flower-dressed church where 
the evening meeting was held. It was, of 
course, much warmer within. Despite 
this a good audience was assembled, 
many being present from Rock Island, 
and quite a delegation from Davenport, 
Iowa. Mrs. Anna Dunn, the president of 
the Moline sogiety presided. 

On Saturday, I came to Annawan, where 
Mrs. Heaps, president of the local society, 
had been active in making the arrange- 
ments. Mr. and Mrs. Barker entertained 
me, and in the evening the Congregational 
Church was filled by an audience from all 
the country around. A cool wind from 
the north pleasantly tempered the exces- 
sive heat of the day. On Sunday even- 
ing I spoke on temperance to hearers who 
crowded the little building to the utmost. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Brooklyn Times commends canoeing 
as good sport four women. 

The Vienna Tagbdlatt, of July 22, states 
that King Milan, of Servia, and Queen 
Natilie, his wife, have become reconciled. 

To any one who subscribes during 
August and September, the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL will be sent for the first year for 
two dollars. 

Miss May Walker, daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Walker, of Spencer, Mass., has accept- 
ed the chair of history and rhetoric at 
Wheaton Seminary in Norton, assuming 
her duties September 1. 

The many friends of Miss Mary E. 
Beedy will be glad to know that her health 
is so far restored that she is now associate 
principal with Miss Rebecca Rice in the 
Girls’ High School of Chicago. 

The woman’s rights question is intimate- 
ly connected with the great social prob- 
lem—the vice of cities. To cure or lessen 
it, there is no solution except what this 
movement offers.— Wendell Phillips. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL has a cabinet 
of shells, some of them rare ones. They 
are to be sold before we change our quar- 
ters on the first of September. Lovers of 
shells are invited to call and examine 
them. 

The New York Mail and Express says: 
‘The Kansas law requiring druggists to 
get twenty-five women to sign their peti- 
tions for permits to sell liquor is proving 
one of the hardest conditions yet imposed 
upon the trade.” 

One of the Chautauquans who received 
a diploma at Framingham last week was 
a lady who had passed threescore and ten, 
and the heads of a good many of the 
others were tinged with gray. It is never 
too late to learn. 

The Union Signal says of the article of | 
Judge Charles B. Waite, in the Chicago 
Law Magazine, on “Suffrage a Right of 
Citizenship, **‘We think it is destined to 
have a powerful influence upon public 
opinion, especially among the legal fra- 





Five or six young women of Buffalo -vill 
enter Eastern colleges this fall. 

The late Kate A. L. Gwynne, of Boston, 
bequeathed $7,000 to trustees, the income 
of which is to be devoted to girls strug- 
gling to get an education. The testatrix 
expresses a hope that others will contrib- 
ute to the same object. It would be a 
good thing to do. 

The Boston Advertiser seconds the peti- 
tion of the Buffalo women, that women 
may be appointed on the Board of Trus- 
tees for the Insane Asylum. It says, 
“The petition is eminently reasonable and 
proper. It should be granted, and doubt- 
less will be.” 

The Boston Courier has a sensible word 
on the ‘‘Unkind kindness” which prompts 
people to offer to little children goodies 
of fruit, cakes or candy, to the great dam- 
age of the patience of the parents and to 
the detriment of the digestion of the chil- 
dren. 


No woman’s cause ever has a trial by a 
jury of her peers. She may not even have 
half the jury composed of such as herself, 
though this privilege is given to foreign- 
ers under English laws. The wrongs of 
the outraged wife or the bereaved mother 
can only be redeemed by a masculine tri- 
bunal.—T7. W. Higginson. . 

The colored survivors of the fifty-fourth 
and fifty-fifth infantry and fifth cavalry 
regiments and sailors, Massachusetts Vol- 
unteers, had a reunion in this city on Mon- 
day last, and adopted spirited resolutions 
protesting against the unconstitutional 
violations of equal rights irrespective of 
race. 

President Angell, of Michigan Univer- 
sity, at the last commencement, spoke 
with pride of the fact that during the 
half-century Ann Arbor had sent out over 
8,000 graduates, among whom were hun- 
dreds of women. He thought that the in- 
fluence of his university in promoting the. 
cause of co-education was one of the 
proudest facts in its history. 

President Hopkins’ ideal of a college 
was ‘“‘an institution where a young man, 
during the critical period of transition 
from boyhood to manhood, and even later, 
may have an opportunity to do for him- 
self the best he can do; and also one that 
shall do for every such young man the 
best that can be done for him.” And the 
society of intelligent, aspiring young wo- 
men, as fellow-students, would do more 
and better for him than that of young men 
alone can ever do. 

In Newport, R. I., July 20, the presence 
of mind of a domestic at the cottage of 
Mrs. J. W. Haven prevented the house 
from being robbed of all its silverware. 
The family retired as usual, but one of the 
servants did not get to sleep. Soon after 
midnight she heard some one moving 
about downstairs. She went to the land- 
ing and caught sight of a man in the hall. 
Instantly she began to ring some bells. 
and the thieves—it is believed there were 
three—made a speedy exit’ They had 
laid out all the silver, ready for taking 
away. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India Mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable remedy 
for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 
powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty 
to make it known to his suffering fellows. Actu- 
ated by this motive, and a desire to relieve’ 
human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
any who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
neming this paper, W. A. Noves, 149 Power's 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This der never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
com with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Royat Baktne Powpers Co., 106 
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Wall Street, New York. 
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Capital Stock of Company, $50,000. 


Ptainea. President, J. F. BALDwIn; Treasurer, H 


HEATED VEHICLE, BOSTON FOOD SUPPLY 


ee 








COMPANY. 
Par Value of Stoc:, $10 Per Share. 


We are now selling a limited amount of this Stock at 35 per Share to further the building appara- 
tus. Office, 697 Tremont Street, where the Prospectus and all other information can be ob- 


ENRY J. GARDNER; Se’cy, Mrs. P. M. MENDUM.g 
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za “ 621, Children 

** 631, Infants’ 
DIRECTIONS FOR MEASURING. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


PATENTED, 


For Children and Infants, take chest measure also 


GEORGE FROS'L & CoO., 279 


Laced Back, Boned Front and Back 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 


THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, and may be worn either 
with or without the bones, which, owing to the construction of the bone 
pockets, may be removed at pleasure. 

THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned 
and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under fulled piece is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and a perfect bust support is provided 
n the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and 


ntion to the physical proportions and requirements of 
has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 


7% large variety of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 


\ P| PRICES. 
a e Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.....-....+++s0+0: $1.75 
' -_ &, * * ** Bone Front only....+++++eseeeees 2. 






** 610, Misses’ Whole Back without Bones...... ° 1.50 
i bad $6 Boned. .ccccccccccece coe 1.7 
"o—WIthOUt Bemeseoccccccccocccccscccocccces 75 
‘ “ 


a oM-TTTITITILITITTT TTT TTT Tite 75 


, and state age of child. 


We shail take pleasure in sending circulars to all who desire to learn more about this peo eae. 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on receipt of price, and if not satis 

we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good order. Mention THE WomaN’s JOURNAL. 
4a One good Agent wanted for every City and 7 


factory, 


own in the United States. Address 
Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





Tue MaGree Frrnace Co. have shown theis | 
usual enterprise by inventing and introducing 
during the past year a large line of new heating 
stoves on the principal of he Boston Heater 
furnace, which they first,introduced two yearr 
ago, and which has since become so deservedly 
popular. It must bea source of great satisfac- 
tion for them to read from the hundreds, yes, 
thousands of testimonials they have received— 
of how much comfort and happiness their 
various productions have brought to the homes 
of the users. The makers of daily household 
necessities who put their heart and conscience 
into their products are public benefactors, and 
in the words of Rip Van Winkle—‘‘May they 
live long and prosper.” 





BrRILuiant Elenor Kirk, who ranks among the 
best of newspaper corrrespondents in her line, 
thus writes the News from Brooklyn, in refer- 
ence to certain fashions : 

The Worth manifesto in reference to unfash- 
ionableness of tapering waists is stirring things 
up at home and abroad. When it is no longer 
stylish to cramp the liver and paralyze the | 
heart and box-pleat the ribs, there may be a few 
more healthy women in the world. A fine figure | 
is not to be despised, and it ought to be every 
woman’s pride to make herself as attractive as 
possible. But Worth is right about plump 
waists. They are beautiful, and skinny waists 
are not. The popularity of Ferris’ Good Sense 
Corset, abroad as well as at home, argues well for 
the evolution of women. These should prop- 
erly be called common-sense waists, because 
they button in front and have firm shoulder 
straps which take the weight from the hips, and 
are provided with different sets of buttons for the 
skirts. Their children’s waists are models of 





durability and healthfulness. Every woman who 
has at heart the interests of the race ought to be 
willing to say a good word for its benefactors, 
and Ferris Bros., of New York, are benefactors 
indeed. 





Do yov suffer from scrofula, saltrheum, or 
other humors? Take Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 
great blood purifier. 100 doses one dollar. 





THE RED GLOVE. 
Miss M. F. Fisk, 


Of 31 Temple Place, 


has removed to 


53 WEST STREET, 


First store from the corner of Tremont, and opened a 
Glove Store under the name and style of 


he Red Glov 


| 
“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL | 


SEMINAR Yand CONSERVATORY of MUSIC | 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with small | 
means can, by the ‘PECUNIARY AID SysTEM,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 











Green Mountain Seminary, 


Waterbury Centre, Vt. 


For both sexes, with College Preparatory, Class 
ical, English and Commercial courses of study. Ex- 
cellent advantages in Music, Elocution, Drawing 
and Painting. Seven associate instructors. Loca- 
tion healthy, in the midst of surpassingly beautiful 
mountain scenery. Expenses moderate. Three 
terms a year. Fallterm begins Aug. 30, 1887. 


ELIZABETH COLLEY, A. M., Principal. 


Granger Place School, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., 


For Girls, with full academic and collegiate de 
partments. Superior advantages in Music and Art. 
Political Science taught with a special view to wom. 
an’s position in the nation. Ten instructors. Thirty- 
five pupils in family. Individual care and training. 











Location unrivalied. 
“CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK, Pres. 


| religious only. 


Sunday 
School Books 


belong to two classes, that ought to be 
kept apart for the convenience of buy- 
ers: (1) religious, (2) not religious. 
One school may want to add to the 
sort it lacks. Another may want the 
We see no reason for 
mixing them up and leaving the buyer 
to pick them out laboriously, one by 
one. We therefore make a primer of 
two separate lists, religious and secular. 


|Some of the latter have never been 


thought of as Sunday schoo! books at 
all; but they are getting into use be- 


| cause they are useful—there couldn’t be 


a better reason. 


We are adding new books to both lists 
from month to month. Just now we 
have published a second series of Stories 
from the Pansy. 


By the way, the most popular Sunday 
school books of the time are the ‘‘Pansy’ 
books, about a hundred of them. 


And this suggests another help. We 
have tried to arrange the books in both 
these lists in the order of their popu- 


| larity. 


For example: The ‘‘Pansy” books are 
at the top of the list of religious books; 
and Arthur Gilman’s History of the 
American People is at the top of the 
secular list. 

We make a third list expressly for 
those who want the largest possible 
number of live religious books for very 
little money. 


Pansy Primary Library No.1 thirty books, net $7.50 
Pansy Primary Library No.2 twenty books, net 5,00 
Select Primary Library, thirty-six books, net 6.00 
Library No. 9, fifty books, net 25.00 
Library No. 10, twelve books, net 5.00 
Library No. ll, twenty books, net 10.00 
Library No, 12, twenty books, net 5.00 


Send for the primer—sent free. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY 
32 FRANKLIN STREET 





THE NEW EXPONENT 
PRAGTICAL 


BEAUTIFUL 


In women's and chil- 
8 clothing, con- 
ducted by ANNIE JEN- 
NESS and 
blished mon by 
ron Co., we Bronte 
way, New York. 


— 
Single copies 15}cts. 
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AT REST. 

“BY SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Ah, silent wheel, the noisy brook is dry, 
And quiet hours glide by 


Only the dove, in some leaf-shaded nest, 
Murmurs of rest. 


Ah, weary voyager, the closing day 

Shines on that tranquil bay 

Where thy storm-beaten soul has longed to be; 

Wild blast and angry sea 

Touch not this favored shore, by summer blest, 
A home of rest. 


Ab, fevered heart, the grass is green and deep 
Where thou art laid asleep ; 
Kissed by soft winds, and washed by gentle 
showers, 
Thou hast thy crown of flowers; 
Poor heart, too long in this mad world opprest, 
Take now thy rest. 


I, too, perplexed with strife of good and ill, 
Long to be safe and still; 
Evil is present with me while I pray 
That good may win the day; 
Great Giver, grant me Thy last gift and best, 
The gift of rest! 
—Good Words. 


—_———o- o-oo 


THE DAUGHTER OF MENDOZA. 


BY L. Q. C. LAMAR. 





Oh, lend to me, sweet nightingale, 

Your music by the fountains, 
And lend to me your cadences, 

O rover of the mountains, 
That I may sing my gay brunette, 
A diamond spark in coral set, 
Gem for a prince’s coronet, 

Sweet daughter of Mendoza. 


How brilliant is the morning star, 

The evening star, how tender! 
The light of both is in her eyes, 

Their softness and their splendor. 
But for the lash that shades their light, 
They were too dazzling for the sight, 
And when she shuts them all is night, 

Sweet daughter of Mendoza. 


Oh, ever bright and beauteous one, 
Bewildering and beguiling, 
The lute is in thy silver tone, 
The rainbow in thy smiling. 
And there is, too, o’er hill and dell, 
The bounding of the young gazelle, 
The arrow’s flight, and ocean’s swell, 
Sweet daughter of Mendoza. 


What though perchance we meet no more? 
What though too soon we sever? 
Thy form will float like emerald light 
Before my vision ever. 
For who can see and then forget 
The glories of my gay brunette? 
Thou art too bright a star to set, 
Sweet daughter of Mendoza. 
—New York Sun. 
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SUNRISE. 





Silence profound ; then faintly 
Low throbbings in the air, 
A presence holy, saintly, 
Hushed voices breathing prayer; 
A wavering light uncertain, 
A soft glow spreading wide, 
A dusky, sombre curtain 
Drawn silently aside; 
Pale rays of rare completeness 
Far down the sky’s dim lawn, 
Moist lips of rosy sweetness 
Upraised to kiss the dawn; 
A sudden burst of rapture 
From bird-throats swelling long, 
Which echo elves recapture, 
And flood the earth with song; 
A richer color showing 
A flush across the yray, 
A deeper carmine glowing, 
Night shadows rolled away; 
A gleam of polished silver, 
A glow of burnished gold, 
A liquid mass of splendor, 
A glory manifold; 
A royal car suspended, 
Hung swaying in the blue— 
The coronation’s ended, 
And rose tints fade from view. 


O human heart grown tender 
With thoughts beyond all speech, 
This sunrise scene of splendor 
No human art can reach 
Receives hope’s blessed story, 
Bids faith ascend on high 
And view eternal glory, 
Where cose tints never die! 
—Brooklyn Magazine. 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 


A NOVEMBER TWILIGHT. 
BY GERTRUDE F. GILBERT. 


“So you think it is all right, now, do 
you?” said a burly foreman of a large 
manufacturing establishment, taking the 
bundle of work from the thin hands that 
tremblingly offered it. ‘*Well, I don’t,” 
surveying from head to foot, with an in- 
expressible something in his face, the 
shabbily dressed, shrinking figure of the 
girl before him, whom suffering had not 
robbed, as yet, of her fatal gift of beauty. 

“T have taken great pains. If you 
would please examine, sir,” she tremu- 
lously pleaded. 

With an evil smile the man opened the 
bundle, the scowl deepening on his ill- 
favored face, as he took up the garments, 
one after another, with a running com- 
mentary on the work. “Buttons sewed 
on by a single thread, three stitches on 
each side of a button-hole, collars set on 
awry, and the whole garment basted to- 
gether. What do you mean, you wretched 
bungler, by bringing me such work as 
this and calling it finished?’ Then, in 
pretended rage, he caught up the gar- 
ments, one after another, and ripped open 
the seams a second time. ‘‘Now, then,” 





he said, with an oath, “‘you just take that 
back, and do it over.” 

The girl turned paler than she was be- 
fore, if that were possible. She did not 
take the bundle he rudely pushed toward 
her. If she had her doubts before, she 
had none now. She understood what the 
act meant. For an instant her whole 
nature uprose in passionate protest; for 
an instant, she resolved to leave the bun- 
dle where it was, and starve if need be. 

‘*You can take the work now or leave it 
altogether,” said the man, covertly watch- 
ful of her. 

The wild protest within was but a flash 
of her old fire; at these words it died out 
suddenly, quenched in utter misery. The 
work would keep the breath of life in her 
a little longer, and she had not yet the 
martyr’s courage. She stretched forth 
her hand and took it, but she did not go. 
Grasping the counter for support, she 
looked at the man behind it. Her fear 
and dread of him were great, but hey 
need was still greater. 

““if—if you please, sir,” she gasped. 

‘Well, what do you want now?” he de- 
manded gruffly. 

“J—I am out of money, sir. Would you 
be so kind as to advance me a little, just 
half of what this work will come to when 
it is finished,”’ she tremblingly pleaded. 

“Will [advance you money? No. I'd 
have you understand, once for all, that I'll 
have my work done as I want it done, be- 
fore I pay for it.” Then, noting the pal- 
lor that overspread her face, and thinking 
he had gone too far, he said, with a soft- 
ening face and air, ‘*You ought to know 
by this time, little one, that girls like you 
have their resources. If they choose to 
starve, that is their lookout.” 

‘the door of a small apartment at the 
end of the store stood partly open, a 
room where this man took his meals when 
too busy to go out. There was a savory, 
appetizing supper set forth upon a table 
there. The poor, half-starved creature 
gazed at it with a wild, hungry look; in- 
voluntarily she took a step forward. The 
man watched her face; he noted the 
movement, the irresolute pause, with the 
triumphant leer of a demon, too absorbed 
in his watch of her to note a pair of eyes 
that were watching him. 

A richly-dressed girl with painted 
cheeks had paused at the open door and 
was looking in. Eyes of deep violet hue, 
eyes that had been the pride of some 
father’s heart in the days of her innocence, 
blazed on him with a deadly hate; then 
they turned and rested on the girl he was 
watching. She had turned from him, and 
with the tears running down her wan 
cheeks, and falling on the bundle of work 
she was carrying, was walking slowly 
toward the door. ‘The woman waited 
until she had passed her, and stepped out 
upon the pavement; then, mingling with 
the throng, she followed close. 

The tears still ran over the girl’s face, 
and dropped unheeded in the dust at her 
feet, and now and then her thin frame 
shivered with strong emotion, and she 
sobbed convulsively. .The woman, too, 
seemed profoundly moved. Her lips 
were firmly pressed together, her face 
pale as the one on which her anxious gaze 
was fixed, her manner agitated and uncer- 
tain. Hardly taking her eyes from the 
girl’s face, she kept close beside her as 
they’ went along. The girl, absorbed in 
her misery, was unconscious of being 
watched or followed. Faint with hunger, 
she was going back without a penny to 
the one poor room she called home, and 
there was no food there, no fire; and she 
was carrying back a second time the gar- 
ments to be re-made that she had taken 
out finished. Desperate, despairing, she 
was fighting one of the soul’s dark bat- 
tles. The tempter was busy with her. 
Want and hunger were his potent allies, 
and the good within, waging feeble war 
for the right, was almost worsted. Suf- 
fering and privation had nearly conquered 
her; her ‘feet were well nigh slipped.” 

With the chill November twilight deep- 
ening into night about them, fit symbol 
of the dreary-life of both, these two 
women went together until the girl turned 
down a narrow, unlighted street, that 
was nearly empty. Fearing to attract 
her notice, the one who, was following 
paused at the corner, and watched until 
she saw her enter the dark doorway of a 
tenement-house near by, and then quickly 
followed her. 

The girl, with heavy footsteps, slowly 
ascended the long flights of stairs. As 
she paused on the landing to unlock the 
door of her room, she stumbled against a 
bundle that lay there. It moved, and the 
feeble wail of an infant was heard. The 
sound gave hera strange shock that set 
her trembling, but after a dazed pause she 
stooped and picked it up. Carrying it to 
the one small window that lighted her 
room, she uncovered the little face. The 
baby, looking up into hers, smiled through 
its tears and stretched out its little hands. 
At that simple act, that look of unconscious 
innocence, the pure fountain of maternal 





tenderness stirred her heart, and the tempt- 
er fled. Sobbing and shaking, she sank 
down on a chair, her tears falling like 
rain on the baby to whom she was cling- 


“She is saved,” said the woman, who 
was watching her through the half-open 
door. *‘She will love it and care for it, 
and—and”—with a choking in her throat— 
“the child will love her. She is worthy.” 

Ab! the poverty that had not where to 
lay its head, had yet left a priceless some- 
thing of which this other poverty was 
shorn. With a keen bitter sense of this, 
and with the tears washing the paint from 
her cheeks, the woman stole noiselessly 
away, and left them there together. 

Hid in the garments of the child, the half- 
starved girl found a small sum of money. 
With a great song of thanksgiving in her 
heart, she went with winged feet to pur- 
chase food and fuel. All her thoughts 
at first centred on the baby, and in min- 
istering to it she forgot her misery. Odd- 
ly enough, the advent of this little help- 
less creature, that would weight her 
hands and draw so heavily on her pitiful 
income, had given her new hope and cour- 
age. As she fell asleep that night, with 
the child pressed close to her troubled 
heart, she resolved to wake early, set to 
work on the ill-fated garments, and do 
her very best. But when the morrow 
came, she found that the excitement of 
the day previous and the strong mental 
emotion she had endured, had been too 
much for her. A loathing seized her at 
sight of the garments, and she could not 
touch her work. Her head was giddy, 
her eyes were dim, faintness and trembling 
and a deadly nausea were uponher. Gain- 
ing strength from rest, and creeping forth 
toward noon to provide for the daily needs 
of herself and the child, she was startled 
by seeing near the house the man she 
dreaded, who on seeing her, turned. the 


. first corner and disappeared. Not having 


far to go, she had not locked her door, 
and on her return she found a small sum 
of money lying on the table. She looked 
at the sum with the same feeling with 
which she had looked at the garments. 

‘*It is his money,” she said, with a shud- 
der, ‘‘and I had rather starve than touch 
it.” 

There was well-grounded fear of her do- 
ing so before her work was finished, for 
when, after several days’ sickness, she 
was able again to resume it, her feeble 
hands made such slow progress that be- 
fore the garments were half done, the lit- 
tle sum the child had brought her had 
dwindled down to the merest pittance. 
She fed the child, and took just enough 
herself to give her strength to toil on. 
Even now, in her sore need, she had no 
thought of parting with the baby. It had 
saved her in her hour of dark temptation, 
and made temptation of that sort no longer 
possible. It had found her half starved, 
and thus far had fed her. Already it had 
made of the one poor room a home, a place 
where love had reared its altar. She had 
loved it when she first looked upon its lit- 
tle face; now her desolate heart clung to 
the child as if it had been her own, and 
parting seemed no longer possible. 


The heavy clouds, threatening storm 
and wreck, that had been slowly gather- 
ing, now settled chill and dark about her. 
The work was at last finished. Just as she 
was preparing to carry it to the store, a 
knock came at the door. The agent had 
called for the rent, and, not finding her 
prepared to pay it, told her with an oath, 
that if the next month’s rent and all ar- 
rears were not settled by to-morrow, she 
and the child would be turned out on the 
street. She listened with pallid face, too 
stunned and hopeless to plead for a little 
longer time. When he was gone she hug- 
ged the baby close, kissing it with white 
lips without a word; then heroically tak- 
ing the money she thought the foreman 
had given her, she set forth with her bun- 
dle of work. On entering the store she 
found the man alone. Timidly approach- 
ing him, she gave him the bundle of work. 

*T have been sick, sir,” she said, tremu- 
lously, ‘‘and could not finish it before.” 

He made no answer. He took the bundle 
and laid it down, looking at the wan, hag- 
gard young creature, too evidently half 


, Starved, and the hard, cruel face that never 


once softened had a gleam of wicked tri- 
umph init. She paused a moment; then, 
taking out the little sum of money, she 
gave him that. 

“I thank you for your kindness, sir,” 
she said, “*hut—but I cannot take money 
that I have not earned.” 

The astonished look with which he re- 
ceived the little sum was succeeded by an 
amused one. ‘Ah, yes,” he said craftily, 
quick to seize his advantage; ‘‘so you 
brought it back, did you?” Then he added 
jocosely, **You seem to enjoy starving, lit- 
tle one?” 

A great lump rose in her throat, but she 
did not answer. She waited patiently for 
him to inspect the work, but he did not 
touch it. He still regarded her with that 
same steady evil look. 





“If you please, sir,” she faltered after a 
time, “if—if you would look the work 
over, and see that it is right.” 

Still gazing at her, he said, after a pause, 
“What was that you were saying, little 
one?” 

“If you would please to look at the 
work, sir.” 

**Ah, yes,” he said, “that’s all right, all 
right, as far as the sewing goes.” But he 
did not undo the bundle, and there was a 
hidden, cruel something in his tone that 
vaguely frightened her. There was an- 
other pause; then with a courage born of 
desperation, she said: “I am in great need 
of money. If you would please to pay me, 
sir.” 

‘*What for?” he said; ‘‘this work, do 
you mean? Now, see here,” he pursued, 
in a sarcastically confidential tone, ‘did it 
dever occur to you that garments ripped 
and made over as much as these have been 
are spoiled for the market. It is you that 
are owing me, you know. You will have 
to pay for them.” 

It never had occurred toher. The truth 
fell upon her with all the force of a crush- 
ing blow. She reeled beneath it, catching at 
the counter for support. Looking at him 
with bleached, frightened face, her white 
lips moved, but no sound came from them. 

**You can work it out, you know,” he 
said. ‘I don't ask for the money.” 

She caught at his softened tone, as one 
drowning catches at a straw, and feund 
voice enough to plead with him. 

**Oh, sir, have pity onme! I have nota 
penny ieft, and one that is helpless is de- 
pendent on me. If my rent is not paid by 
to-morrow, we shall be set out on the 
street. Give me enough for that, and I'll 
pay every penny back—every penny. Ob, 
help me sir, for God’s sake help me!” 

He crushed out her earthly hope with 
one brief, cruel word. He answered ‘*No.” 

With acry she raised her despairing face 
to heaven, and wrung her helpless hands. 
Fairly frightened at her supreme and utter 
misery, he tried to soothe her. 


**See here, little one,” he said, catching 
at her arm. Then came words that trans- 
lated the looks he had given her. She 
shook him oft, and rushed out like a mad 
creature. To the room where the baby 
lay she sped, as on the wings of the wind. 
Without the pause of an instant, she caught 
up the child and rushed out into the street 
again. Strengthened by her fell purpose, 
fleet of foot asa deer, she sped on, until 
she gained a lonely spot on the brink of 
the river. There she paused, and in the 
gathering gloom of the chill November 
twilight, with a final prayer on her pallid 
lips, she raised her despairing face to 
heaven. A panting figure came flying to- 
ward her with a face as white as her own. 
A hand grasped her arm, and held her 
back. A voice said in her ear, ‘‘My God! 
what would you do?” 

“T am starving,” gasped the girl. “I 
can hold out no longer. God will forgive.” 

She sank down on the bank with her 
burden, overcome by the shock of this 
stranger’s sudden appearance. The wom- 
an, with her gaze fixed on the child, still 
clutched her arm. 

‘““*Why did you not use the money that 
lay on the table?” she questioned. 

“TI thought it came from him,” aaid 
the girl. 

‘It came from no man,” replied the 
woman, with bitter emphasis. ‘I gave it 
to you. The child is mine.” The girl 
gazed at her, too amazed to speak. She 
went on hurriedly: “I came, when I 
thought you had gone, to see my baby, 
and to bring your rent. I have brought 
you a little over, enough to feed you and 
the child until you are strong enough to 
work. When you are, the street and num- 
ber where you will find it is in this pack- 
age.”’ 

The girl did not answer, and made no 
move to take the package extended to 
her. 

‘*You need not fear to take it,” faltered 
the woman, after a pause. ‘This, at least, 
was gotten honestly, for my baby’s sake, 
and—and,” she proceeded huskily, ‘tyou 
need not thank me for it. [ am only a 
poor creature, you know, who has nothing 
but her clothes.” 

The tone of hopeless misery in which 
these words ‘were spoken roused the girl 
from the stupor into which she had fallen. 
In a burst of passionate gratitude, she 
seized the hand outstretched to her, and 
held it fast, covering it with tears and 
kisses. The woman trembled, but she did 
not weep. On the inexpressibly sad face 
looking down upon the girl a great softness 
came. 

“You will love my baby?” she ques- 
tioned, tremulously. 

“T do,” sobbed the girl. 

‘You are a worthier woman than I,” 
she said, with a choking in her throat, 
“and you will be a mother to it?” 

“TI will, God helping me.” 

She paused a moment ere she went, 
standing before the woman she had saved, 
abased, humiliated, a pitiable sight, at 
which angels might weep. 





“Would you kiss me before I go?” she 
said, humbly. — 

The girl drew her down to where she 
sat, kissed her, held her fast fora moment, 
with murmured words of gratitude ang 
blessing. Trembling in every limb, the 
woman rose. She stooped and kissed her 
baby with streaming eyes ; then raising her 
despairing face to the darkness and cloug 
above her, she wrung her hands, and with 
acry sped away into the darkness. Dig 
the one above the cloud and darkness ¢ajj 
her lost? . 

Far away, amid green fields and quiet 
woods, with the baby that had saved them 
these two found refuge from unrequited 
toil and shame. ‘To those like them, to 
whom no earthly redemption ever comes, 
O Christ, be pitiful! 
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MIS8 OAREW. 


BY DAVID LOWRY. 


She was so unobtrusive, so easy and 
quiet, that she would have been unnoticed 
if nature had not illustrated the law of 
compensation in a manner 80 pronounced 
that everybody saw at a glance the thing 
to be compensated. If ever nature and 
sound home training, if ever blood and 
brains, combined to fashion and refine a 
woman, it was Miss Carew. Noone could 
look a second time in her wonderful eyes 
without seeing the woman’s soul shining 
through them. Most people did not care 
to look the second time. The coarse. 
grained and unsympathetic saw only the 
deformity; the selfish side of the world 
looked no further. If they remarked Miss 
Carew at all, it was to wonder in the stupid 
fashion of intensely vulgar people if it was 
not very annoying to have a hunchback 
in one’s set. Miss Carew, a head shorter 
in inches than the average woman, was so 
far above average women in mental stature 
that they could not have reached the crown 
of her head though they made pyramids 
ten figures high. 

When Miss Carew, during a lull in the 
conversation, expressed an opinion con- 
flicting with the sentiments smoothly flow- 
ing in one current, that. on which Lau- 
rence Springer lazily floated in his grand, 
all-sufficient way, the ladies stared at her. 
Mr. Springer was betrayed into something 
like energy. He quickly recovered him- 
self in time; instead of asking Miss Carew 
if she was in error, when he turned his 
head, it was to remark, in the manner of a 
weary man: 

“Of course, exception proves the rule. 
If nobody objected to what appears to 
be the universal verdict, we might have 
reason to think our reasoning at fault.” 

That was all, positively every word the 
superb creature uttered as he stroked his 
handsome beard and very slowly retired. 
He did not even glance at Miss Carew, 
whose objection promptly illustrated, ap- 
parently to his entire satisfaction, the 
force of his logic. If Mr. Springer was not 
logical, he erred in selecting a profession. 
A man who could be tripped up—laid on 
the broad of his back, figuratively speak- 
ing—by a woman, with one brief sentence, 
after he had talked half an hour, was not 
the man to awe, influence or convince 4 
jury. 

The conversation was very tame after 
that. And many were charmed with the 
easy, decisive manner in which the young 
lawyer led it. It was a weighty subject, 
airily, delicately, I might add fastidiously, 
handled by Laurence Springer, voted the 
handsomest man on the ground,—estimat- 
ing the presidents of the great republic. 
Simple words these, and very harmless 
look at. A moment’s consideration will 
convince the reader that unless brains are 
balanced against them cleverly, the task is 
one that speedily reveals their absence. 


No matter what Miss Carew said. Ifit 
was not original, it must have been new 
to the little knot gathered about the young 
lawyer. The majority of the ladies mar 
velled at Miss Carew’s ‘todd ideas.” They 
seemed to regard her as one who harbored 
“odd” ideas. Her views of life, her est 
mate of generations past and presett, 
gave some of her auditors an odd sens# 
tion. My roommate, Miss Playford, a 


_tually shivered, as she put out her 


nervously on mine upon rising. 

‘Miss ——, did you ever hear any 00¢ 
talk as Miss Carew does? I wonder if 
deformed people have odd ideas?” 

I replied, carelessly, that I should no 
wonder if they had, and abruptly ch 
the subject. 

That very evening some of the strong 
minded sex discovered something 
about in an article published in a leading 
magazine. The would-be clever men 
opportunities within easy reach were in 
terested. The men who were regretfully 
relinquishing places in life requiring & 
ergy and endurance were much more in- 
terested in the article. Indeed, the 
manifested by these was communicated @ 
those who were waiting for their shoe 
and these last communicated it to the ve 
young, in the sense of inexperience: ‘The 
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magazine article enabled people to air their 
pistory ; it also revived recollections of old 
families, and it placed some of the old 
families in a new and whimsical light. 
The article was widely discussed, and 
puch curiosity was excited concerning the 


author. 

The next evening a hop, a very languid 
aftair, was in progress when I seated my 
self beside Miss Carew. ‘The elders scarce- 
ly looked in. Beardless boys and young 
girls occupied the floor. Between the 
waves of sound, I caught, clearly and dis- 
tinctly, these words : 

“J wonder that she does not withdraw. 
On the contrary, Miss Carew seems to en- 
joy looking on more than any one else.” 

I looked at Miss Carew. There was noth- 
ing in her expression indicating wounded 
sensibilities... 

She was looking at the dancers with a 
smiling face, with eyes as free from dis- 
turbance as the placid waters lying in the 
proad moonlight. 

“If it wasn’t for the broken back, she 
would be a fine-looking woman. I never 
can look on a woman with crutches, or a 
hunchback.” 

I looked at Miss Carewagain. Her face 
was illuminated witha smile. Some cal- 
low youth blundered on the floor, creating 
diversion, ‘There was a ripple of laugh- 
ter,in which Miss Carew joined. She was 
either fortified by rare experience, or rich 
in a philosophy that took no note of things 
that constitute the world in most women’s 
eyes. 

An hour later, Mr. Springer sauntered 
past in all the glory of six feet, high 
health, a superior figure and easy carriage. 
He turned, upon seeing us, inclined his ele- 
gant head, and appropriated a vacant seat 
asa matter of course. The usual order of 
events in this humdrum, matter-of-fact 
world would have cast upou me the burden 
of conversation, or made me second, at 
least. I was neither first or second. In short, 
Iwas nowhere. Somehow, from the first, 
Miss Carew glided into the talk, and alto- 
gether away from me. I seemed to be a sort 
of fence, from either side of which good 
natured raillery shot its darts. Then rea- 
sons were submitted for my silent endorse- 
ment, and—it had to come sooner or later 
—finally I was freighted with sentiment, 
which, however, I was relieved of the 
trouble of accounting for or transferring. 
Mr. Springer for once talked like a respon- 


sible human being. When Miss Carew - 


was called away by her cousin, the belle 
of P——, whose arm she clasped, Mr. 
Springer startled me by the energy with 
which he said : 

“What a pity! She talks charmingly.” 

The next day, the sober second thoughts 
onthe magazine article were exchanged. 
There was considerable speculation con- 
cerning the author. The initials fitted 
half-a-dozen public men; the ideas, how- 
ever, were not in keeping with the actions 
of any one named. Everybody was of 
one mind on the point—that the entire 
subject was handled in a masterly manner. 


Just when speculation was at its height, 
alittle group formed at the main entrance 
of the hotel one evening, in which the su- 
perb Laurence Springer and Miss Carew 
were the conspicuous figures ; he by sheer 
force of physical beauty, she because she 
looked like a child sitting beside other 
women. Mr. Springer was in one of his 
grand moods. He reviewed the reviewer 
tohis own satisfaction. It was a compli- 
mentary performance in the fullest sense, 
composed chiefly of purely conventional 
ms and irreproachable views, whereas 
the article discussed drew parallels in the 
lives of the Presidents that excited hostil- 
ity. Questions that were met boldly and 
disposed of, and matters of great moment, 
Tequiring decisive action, that were tem- 
Porized with in a cowardly manner, were 
Presented in a light that placed the princi- 
Pal actors on a level with the mass of 
their fellows. 
4When Mr. Springer paused, somebody 
asked Miss Carew what she thought of it. 
Tothe evident surprise of Judge B——, 
manifestly to the surprise of everybody 
tle, Miss Carew, speaking as unconcern- 
tdly as though she referred to a dress pat- 
rn, pointed out an oversight in the 
Much-lauded performance. The over- 
‘ight once acknowledged, nothing could 

Clearer in her mind than that a portion 
the article reflecting severely upon a 
President should be modified. Mr. 
nger was up in armsatonce. Having 
tted himself unreservedly in sup- 

Pott of the entire article, he could do no 
» Involuntarily he dropped into the 
habit—projected in swift succession 

1 questions, that were answered 

© promptly. clearly and satisfactorily 
questioner sat stunned and silent. 

Then Judge B—— mildly came to Mr. 
’s rescue, but Miss Carew, with 
Mer silvery laugh and incomparable smile, 
the judge from his last trench, 
She Maintained supreme possession of a 
hirlytought field. Finally, Mr. Springer, 
Pen by the turn affairs had taken, as a 
‘tresort, hazarded the dangerous exper- 


if 





iment of questioning the value of opinions 
not based upon actual knowledge or expe- 
rience, as compared with views predicated 
upon research, and advanced by men fa- 
miliar with every phase of the questions 
involved. In short, did Miss Carew, who 
did not hesitate to point out flaws in the 
much-discussed article, recognize the fact 
that she had, whether designedly or not, 
arrogated to herself the degree of wisdom 
required in the supervision of future per- 
formances by the same author? 

I shall never forget the look of dismay 
that overspread Judge B——’s face, or 
the crimson cheeks and brow Mr. Springer 
turned to us, when Miss Carew, with a 
merry laugh, said she would take the mat- 
ter into consideration immediately. She 
then bowed to us, and begging her friend, 
Judge B—— to excuse her, withdrew. 

Among the late arrivals that day was 
a literary lion of unusual proportions, a 
friend of Judge B——. Little Miss Ca- 
rew had barely gone, when a well-pre- 
served gentlefnan of middle age extended 
his hand to Judge B——, and hurriedly 
inquired where Miss Carew was to be 
found. 

‘Little Miss Carew !’’ said Judge B——. 
“She was here a moment ago. What can 
you want with my friend Miss Carew?” 

“Send that to her at once,” said the 
lion, handing the judge an envelope. The 
judge, with irritating deliberation, turned 
the envelope slowly over in his hand, read 
the imprint we all saw plainly in one cor- 
ner, then calling a servant, dispatched 
him to Miss Carew’s room with the letter. 

I had an errand to Miss Carew’s room 
an hour later. She was bending over 
some narrow slips of paper when I en- 
tered. They were swept aside; then she 
handed me one with a frank smile, say- 
ing: 

‘There, I need not make a mystery of 
it with my friends—all I dislike is the pes- 
tering of strangers.” 

There, before my eyes, was the conclud- 
ing article on the Presidents, with a letter 
from the editor, ‘hurrying Miss Carew.” 

*T think,” said Miss Carew, “I may be 
pardoned if I see defects in my own work, 
defects I shall endeavor to remedy in this 
paper. You are at liberty to speak to atl 
my friends. And you can say I am ac- 
customed to criticism, for I have written 
much that failed to please publishers, and 
never satisfied me.” 

If Miss Carew had suddenly been en- 
dowed with all the graces and inexhausti- 
ble wealth, a greater change in people’s 
estimate of her could not have been mani- 
fested. The elegant Laurence Springer, 
from that day, was her self-constituted 
chevalier. I wondered how it would all 
turn out. I was, by turns, inclined to 
wish him success in his suit, and indifter- 
ent. I was, I believe, the first taken into 
her confidence. 

“T have accepted Mr. Springer, Miss 
D——. I could not help it. He would 
not take no for an answer—and, oh, I said 
it so often!” 

Doubtless she did; but as I see them 
every year, the husband exhibiting that 
rare devotion displayed in the thousand 
and one little things unnoticed by the 
bustling world, I know neither could ever 
have been as happy with other mates.— The 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 





Patents have been granted to women 
during the week ending July 12, 1887, as 
follows: 

Elizabeth A. P. Campbell, New York, 
N. Y., Fastening for Doors. 

Anna B. Floyd, Boston, Waterproof 
Bonnet. 

Katherine Frekker, Chicago, Ill., Win- 
dow Reflector. 

Sarah M. Warren, Brooklyn, N. Y., Cor- 
set. 
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THE BABY IN THE HOUSE. 


The baby is, or should be, the first 
thought and care of the household during 
the hot weeks of summer, and no work is 
of greater importance than attending to its 
wants and needs. No love of show or 
greed for money should induce parents to 
allow the slightest neglect of the little 
one, since, at an unheeded moment, its 
health or life may be lost. 

For the child dependent upon artificial 
food, cleanliness of the bottle, purity of 
the milk, and regulation of the time and 
amount of its meals form a routine of 
care which a mother is hardly less than 
wicked if she trusts to other hands than 
her own. 

The woman who knows how to raise a 
calf or lamb, avoiding the evils of over- 
feeding. will, out of the goodness of her 
heart, stuff a little child till it dies of a 
species of starvation brought about by 
overworking the digestion. 

Over-heating is another potent cause of 
sickness. Make the baby’s bed just soft 
enough to yield a little to its tender body, 
and use a thin, small pillow for the head. 
Such a nest, in a. cool, well-aired room, 
will ensure A nw sleep through the mid- 
day heat, and then the child may be kept 
awake in the evening until the house 
quiet and the air is cool. 

The fevered condition of an infant sleep- 
ing half smothered in soft pillows, or 

thin the heat of the kitchen, passes un- 





noticed by hurried mothers who heat their 
own blood with the exertion and hurry of 
their work. There are many rights we 
women claim and gain, one after another, 
but none should supplant the right to ab- 
stain from hard work and unhealthy sur- 
aeaniage during the early existence of 
our little children.— Mrs. 8. A. Whitaker 
in New England Farmer. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“I aim to tell the truth.” ‘*Yes,” inter- 
rupted an acquaintance; “but you area 
very bad shot,” 


“I got up with the robins this morning,” 
said Aunt Frances, ‘“‘and wrote some let- 
ters.” ‘*You mean you added some notes 
to theirs,” said Katy, quickly. 


Our Yankee friends could not capture 
Charleston during the war, but they have 
done it now. Itis acity that had to be 
shaken before taken.—Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph. 


Benighted outsider, approaching the Hub— 
Couductor, what is that curious murmur 
that comes from the city? Conductor— 
That sound? It is the Bostonians reading 
Browning.—Life. 


Passenger—Captain, how far are we 
from land? Captain—About two miles. 
Passenger—But I can’t see it. In what 
oe is it? Captain—Straight down, 
sir. 


Charley— Your nose and chin are comin 
awtully close together, graudpapa; they’! 
get to fighting before long. Grandpapa— 

am afraid so ,myself, dear. A great 
many words have passed between them 
already. 


Husband (going fishing) — Good-by, 
wifey; 1 won’t come home until late, un- 
less I catch something. Wife—If you 
don’t come home until late. hubby, you 
= be sure to catch something, you hear 
me 


‘““My husband is so poetic,” said one 
lady to another in a Seventh Street car 
the other day. ‘‘Have you ever tried rub- 
bin’ his jints with hartshorn liniment, 
mum ?” interrupted a beefy-looking woman 
with a market-basket at her feet, who was 
sitting at her elbow and overheard the re- 
mark. ‘That'll straighten him out as 
quick as anything I know of, if he haint 
got it too bad.”— Washington Republic. 
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Care for the Children 


Children feel the debility of the changing 
seasons, even more than adults, and they be- 
come cross, peevish, and uncontrollable. 
The blood should be cleansed and the system 
invigorated by the use of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 


“Last Spring my two children were vacci- 
nated. Soon after, they broke all out with run- 
ning sores, so dreadful I thought I should lose 
them. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cured them come 
pletely; and they have been healthy ever 
since. Ido feel that Hood's Sarsaparilla 
saved my children to me.” Mars. C. I, 
THomMPsoN, West Warren, Mass. 


Purify the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherta. unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system, 
purifies my blood, sharpens my. . e, and 
seems to make me over.” J. P., THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weight in S I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s: Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One _ Dollar. 
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LARGE BOTTLES2 S 
ALL SHOE DEALERS SELLI® 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For style, comfort, health and durability has no equal 


Gives the latest Parisian 
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For sale by all the leading dry goods houses 





Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT’S 
Dress Reform 


Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 


fi] Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N.Y, City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris’ 
celebrated “Common Sense” 





Waists, Corded 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, © 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- o 
rial; “Corsets for 
— rieunes,” jal 
“Corselettes for = 
Sea-shore Bathers.”’ q 
All patented novel- 
ties. Send for the a 
** Iilustrated Dress- 
Reform Quarterly.” 
Mailed free. 










WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 5 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 


10 cents. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 
The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, ny Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL Office, No. 5 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


LOW COST HOUSES 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM. 

80 cuts with specifications, estimates, and full descrip- 
tion of desirable modern houses, from 4 rooms up, 
costing from $400 to $5,000, profusely illustrating every 
detail and many original ideas in regard to decorating. 
Homes adapted to all climates and all classes of people. 
The latest, best, and only cheap work of the kind pub- 
lished in the world. Sent by mail, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. Stamps taken. Address 


BROOKLYN BUILDING ASSOCIATION, BROOKLYN, WN, Y. 
Mae et F 


KCENIGS ier Compan situs 
. , , 
LEVER Pies, Any lady can take these, 


Pl LLS vee P35 Conte a Box. 

BROWN &CO.’S The best and most re- 

WINE OF COCA S#tv2 Toxic! ma 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
405 Washington, Cor. bedford St., Bosten. 














MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Beston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. Pe M. 
at ~-A. M.to4P!M. Wednesda 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





ELLEN L. EASTMAN, M. D., 


45 Milford Street, Boston. 
OFFICE HOURS: - = 12—4 P.M. 





Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 


Chronic diseases a specialty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously ae tes is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many chronic 
diseases, and Dr. Tuck has used it in her practice very 
successfully formany years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters my Eee ands mete no euees. Office hours, 
r 0 4, ,» except ursdays. Also evenings 
reserved for outside " 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. ¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete Colle Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. op ae sent on application. 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D. D., President. 


practice. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Opens 9th Month, 13th. Thirty minates from 
Broad St, Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
for both sexes; Classical, Scientific, and iterary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Health{ul location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and full 
particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, LL. D., Pres’t. 


COLLEGE OF 


PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. ° 
For OneCourse of Lectures.......++sseeeeees 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

COP GPS TD BOVERI cc cccccoscesescescecece J 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....ssecesceesere 5. 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once....... 5.00 
GeOSUAOR FeOscccccccccccccce soccccccocece 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 








Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Principal, HELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham College, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 





ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
mony Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, lll. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President, 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens October S5th.; ending May 
1887. Three years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Stu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an 
nouncements and information apy to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dzan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 








CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 

ae Telephone number 7232. 





The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom- 
en, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy Stonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALICE STONE BLAcK- 
WELI. Editorial contributors are Jutta Warp Howe, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M.«ALcoTT. As a 
| special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 

to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts. 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 
Woman’s Journal, Boston, Mass. 











“It is the only paper I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.” —Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman’s JounNAL.”— Marla ‘Mitchell. 


“I love the paper, and am proud of it.”"—Z. L. 
Sazon. 


“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”—Clara Barton. 


“The Woman’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. stvle is pure and its 
spirit exalted.”— neces E. . 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracts 
(sample copies) sent t-paid for 10 cents. Address 
Woman’s JOURNAL, ton, Mass. 





[HE°GERTRUDE BABY SUIT.—<A full 

dee ription of this simple and desirable reform 

suit for cae pay infants, now being so extensive- 

one for the old-style preset so to 

in B 1. No. 19, together with a supplement 
ABYHOOD, No. a 

of patterns Price, 15 cents. 


* BABYHOOD PUBLISHING CO., 
5 Beekman St., New York. 
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OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 


HAMPSTEAD, ee} 
JULY 22, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Annual Meeting of the Central 
Committee of the Woman Suffrage Soci- 
ety was held this week in the Westminster 
Town Hall. Mr. Woodall, M. P., who 
has charge of the Women’s Enfranchise- 
ment Billi, presided. ‘The speeches were 
full of congratulations on the progress 
made by the movement, and the fact that 
our friends have a virtual majority of 
thirty-two in the House of Commons. It 
is to be regretted that the pressure of 
business in Parliament makes the prospect 
of passing the bill this session very doubt- 
ful. But it is a satisfaction that a com- 
mittee of members of Parliament has been 
formed to promote the cause and to give a 
practical form to efforts in its behalf in 
the House. 

Miss Muller was at home to the mem- 
bers and friends of the National Society 
fur Woman Suftrage in the evening of the 
day of the Annual Meeting. ‘There was a 
large and representative gathering, in- 
cluding Dr. Emily Blackwell and Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Frank Leslie, 
Mr. Woodall, M. P., Mrs. Eva McLaren, 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller, late of the London 
School Board, Miss Flora Stevenson, of 
the Edinburgh School Board, Mr. McLa- 
gan, M. P., Mrs. Ashton Dilke, Dr. Col- 
lins, Miss Sharman Crawford, Mr. Shir- 
ley, M. P., Mrs. and Miss Jacob Bright 
and Dr. Olga Van Dertzen, who wore tive 
medals won for service rendered in nurs- 
ing during recent continental wars. 

In contrast to your “tremonstrants,” I 
may mention that a petition, signed by 
seventy-four women graduates of the Uni- 
versity of London, in favor of the exten- 
sion of the parliamentary franchise to 
wouwen, has been sent to Sir John Lub- 
bock, M. P., for the University, for pres- 
entation to the House of Commons. 

In a recent letter I mentioned an address 
from the women of England to the women 
of Ireland, expressing their condemna- 
tion of the action of the present govern- 
ment and their approval of Home Rule. 
This address, with 38,320 signatures, was 
presented this week to the Lady Mayoress, 
at the Mansion House, Dublin. ‘The dep- 
utation consisted of Mrs. John Mills, with 
whom the idea originated. Miss Jane Cob- 
den, daughter of Richard Cobden, Mr. 
Schwaun, M. P., and Mrs. Schwaun, Miss 
Mills, Mr. A. G. Symonds, and Miss Ger- 
trude Mamson, the artist who illuminated 
the address with a beautiful design, typi- 
cal of the friendly alliance that ought to 
exist between England and Ireland. The 
mottoes surrounding the address which 
were thus emblazoned were Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, ‘‘ Union of hearts — not 
manacles,” and John Bright's ‘‘Force is 
no remedy.” Mr. and Mrs. Schwaun, 
Mrs. J. Mills and Miss Cobden spoke, in 
succession, to the sentiments of the ad- 
dress. , 

The Lady Mayoress, in behalf of thou- 
sands of patriotic women in Ireland, bade 
the deputation a hearty welcome, and ten- 
dered thanks for the beautiful message of 
sisterly love and forbearance which they 
had brought with them. Anything of the 
nature of the present loving message from 
English women had never before in the 
history of Ireland been sent to them, and 
she regarded the incident as an indication 
that they were now at the commencement 
of happier relations between the two coun- 
tries. She assured the deputation that the 
part they had taken in bringing about the 
result would never be forgotten by the 
Irish people. 

The Lord Mayor warmly confirmed 
these words, and added that he attributed 
the want of sympathy hitherto felt by the 
English people to their ignorance of the 
wrongs of Ireland, and he cordially hailed 
this address as evidence of a better state 
of things. 

A memorial has been projected to the 
late Mrs. Paterson, Honorary Secretary to 
the Women’s Protective and Provident 
League. It is proposed to build a Central 
Trades’ Hall in London, as a common 
meeting-place and local habitation for the 
Women's Trades Union Societies. The 
league is prepared to pay the working ex- 
penses of the hall when itis built. Among 
the speeches at the meeting to promote 
this object were Mr. Allanson Pictou, M. P., 
Miss Miller and Miss Tod. They pointed 
out that the increase of wages, so as to 
make them more on a par with men’s for 
equal work,is _y one of the advantages 
of this combination. The League is not 
less valuable for the self-restraint and fra- 
ternal feeling which it cultivates ; it adds, 
too, to the self-reliance of the worker to 
find other women engaged in similar oc- 
cupations. It is remarkable how much 
before us the French are in the matter of 
the payment of women for skilled work. 
As a rule French women receive in France 
the same wages as men, as in the govern- 
ment printing press, the Gobelin tapestry 
manufacture; and as railway clerks and 


of really fine skilled work is assigned to 
women than in other countries. ‘The sur- 
gical instrument makers are chiefly 
women, and the critical operation of dia- 
mond cutting, for which high wages are 
given, is done by women. They work 
also as jewellers and watch-makers. Hun- 
dreds of girls are trained yearly as com- 
positors. 

That word ‘trained’ best explains the 
French women’s success at these employ- 
ments, and the fact that for equal work 
they receive equal payment with men. 
In an article in this month’s Contemporary 
Review by F. Mabel Robinson, from which 
I have derived some of these facts, the 
need for thorough technical instruction 
for women is ably set forth. It cannot be 
too urgently pointed out, in view of the 
solidarity of women’s questions, that care- 
ful training is of the first necessity in 
order to obtain for women the “fair field 
and no favor” to which they are justly en- 
titled. 

Lust month I mentioned the t:iumphs 
of Girton and Newnham in the recent ex- 
aminations. The young Victoria Univer- 
sity at Manchester, which has lately 
opened its degrees to women, has a similar 
report to make, as this letter from a cor- 
respondent testifies : 

“The success of the women students of 
the: Victoria University is conspicuous this 
year. The three women candidates for 
the B. A. degree.—Annie Kay, Edith Lang 
and Ethel Rome,—all of Owens College, 
are in the first division, and, what is more, 
they have it to themselves. There are no 
men above the second division. ‘This is, I 
believe, the first time that women have 
tried for this degree, Miss Acton, last 
year’s B. A., having taken the honors 


course. Eight women have also passed 
the intermediate examination, four of 


whom were from Owens. In the prelimi- 
nary examination there are four women in 
the first division, and one in the second. 
The women students of the Victoria Uni- 
versity evidently mean to hold a distin- 
guished place in the lists of the Univer- 
sity. It is gratifying to see women at last 
allowed to cultivate their mental powers 
and make the most of the brains with 
which they are endowed. One wonders 
now why the permission was so long de- 
layed in this country.” 

In June there was a large gathering at 
the London School of Medicine for Women, 
when prizes and certificates gained by 
students were distributed by Lady Grant 
Duff, wife of the late governor of Madras. 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, M. D., read the 
report, which stated that the students had 
increased from thirty-three to sixty-three. 
Twenty-three are preparing for the Lon- 
don degree, five for that of the Royal 
University of Ireland, and twenty-two for 
the license of the Irish and Scotch Col- 
leges. Mr. Stansfeld, M. P., the honor- 
ary treasurer, made a report, Mrs. Bry- 
ant, D. Se., and others spoke, and Lady 
Grant Duff bore testimony to the great 
value of medical women’s work in India. 
Queen Kapiolani and her princess com- 
panion were present, also Dr. Edith Pechey 
and Mrs. Scharlieb, M. D., from Bombay 
and Madras. An Indian princess and 
some of her turbaned compatriots added 
to the picturesque effect of the garden 
party, where tea and talk formed a pleas- 
ant finale to the meeting. 

By far the most picturesque of the 
Jubilee celebrations were the beacon-fires 
and bonfires lighted on the hills and head- 
lands, heaths and downs, where nature 
still reigns supreme. Since Christianity 
was established in the country no such 
sight has been seen on the 21st of June. 
In pre-historic times, before Jute or Frisian 
or Saxon had put foot on the soil, per- 
haps even before the Aryan wave of Celts 
had reached our shores, these fires were 
all alight on the Longest Day. The as- 
tute priests, not daring to proscribe the 
popular festival to the sungod—Baal or 
Helios—of the summer solstice, transferred 
the celebration to June 23, the eve of 
St. John, and the 24th was called Mid- 
summer Day. 

On Jubilee night the old festival of the 
fire worshippers was revived by this unde- 
signed coincidence with the Jubilee Day. 
Macaulay’s words in his fine poem on the 
Armada, were literally fulfilled in the bon- 
fires that night. 


‘From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to 
Milford Bay, 

That = of slumber was as bright and busy as the 

y; 

High on St. Michael’s Mount they shone; they shone 
on Beachy Head. 

Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each south- 
ern shire, 

Cape beyond Cape, in endless range, those twinkling 
points of fire. 


O’er Longlead’s towers, o’er Cranbourne’s oaks, the 
fiery herald flew, % 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers 
f Beauli 


o eu. 

Southward from Surrey’s pleasant hills flew those 
bright couriers forth; — 

High on bleak Hampstead’s swarthy moor they 
started for the nosth ; 

And on, and on, without a pause, untired they 
bounded still. 


All night from town to town they sprang; they 
sprang from hill to hill 

Till the proud peak unfurled the flag o’er Darwin's 
rocky ies, 

Till . volcanoes flared to heaven the stormy hills 


Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern’s 
lonely height, 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin‘s 





signal men. In France a greater variety 


crest of hght, 
Till brokd and fierce the etar came forth on Ely’s 
stately fane, 





And tower and hamlet rose in cheers o’er all the 

Till Relvoir’s lordly ‘terraces the sign to Lincoln 

And Ses & ae ye eee 

Tul Skiddaw saw ree fire that burned o’er Guant’s 
em . 

And the red on Skiddaw roused the burghers 
oe Carte 


A friend writes me that from charming 
lodgings at Ambleside, lately occupied by 
Miss Mary Anderson, she had a fine view 
over lake and mountain of the bonfires on 
Jubilee night in that country of the poets. 

REBECCA MOORE. 
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SEA ISLAND REMINISCENCES. 





BEAUFORT, 8. C., JuLY 30, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

In March, 1862, the first organized 
school for the colored people of this 
State was opened in Beaufort, S. C., by 
Rev. D. Peck, of Roxbury, Mass., as- 
sisted by his daughters. Later on in the 
same year came teachers sent out by be- 
nevolent Northern societies. These were 
located at available points on St. Helena, 
Port Royal, Hilton Head, and the other 
Islands. By the close of the school terms, 
in midsummer, 1863, a score of self-sacri- 
ficing women were in the field, and had 
already laid the foundation for the largely 
suecessful work since accomplished. As 
Charleston was not then accessible, and 
was not occupied by Freedmen’s Schools 
till 1865, the band of ldborers here are 
justly entitled to the distinction and honor 
awarded to pioneers in successful enter- 
prises. 

Following the Misses Peck soon came 
Miss ‘'owne, Miss Winsor, Miss Murray, 
Miss Ware, Miss Johnson [who fell at her 
post], Miss Clary, Miss Botume, Miss Kel- 
logg, Miss Langford and others, good 
women and true, of whom but few remain 
in the field, and some, alas, *‘have fallen 
asleep.” A few days since, at the school 
first established on St. Helena Island in 
June, 1862, the closing exercises of the term 
were conducted and presided over by the 
two ladies — Misses Laura Towne and 
Ellen Murray—to whom the school owes 
its existence and perpetuity. Both have 
become veterans of a quarter century’s 
service. The names of those ladies it is 
both the pride and pleasure of all familiar 
with their work to mention. They will be 
‘*household words,” cherished with loving 
regard in hundreds of families upon the 
islands for many a year to come, in the 
same way that New England people fond- 
ly speak of Mary Lyon, or New York peo- 
ple of Mrs. Emma Willard. 

But a teacher’s lot here is a hard one, or it 
has been so. Let us hope that those who 
shall succeed these pioneers may find it less 
toilsome. The noble women spoken of 
are happy in the consciousness of well- 
doing, and because the fruit, already ri- 
pened and yet to mature, is the result of 
their labor. But they show the marks of 
the conflict, honorable scars, signs and 
tokens that cannot fail to render them 
more highly respected and endeared toa 
community that has come to appreciate 
them at their real value, and to rejoice 
with them over the present and prospec- 
tive benefits arising from their efforts. 


When God has work for men to do, 
His wisdom finds the instrument; 
Chooses and sanctifies it, too; 
And thus commissioned it is sent. 


And if His ministers are led 

Ofttimes through paths obscure and dim, 
They evermore securely tread 

While they hold fast by faith to Him. 


Thus, when the Pilgrims crossed the sea, 
Led forth as Israel was, of old, 

In quest of larger liberty, 
Each added trial made them beld; 


Because they kept before their eyes, 
While bidding home and friends adieu, 
The object of their sacrifice 
In seeking scenes remote and new. 


And the same spirit moved their sons 
And daughters, in those later days, 

When clash of steel and roar of guns 
Set patriotic fires ablaze. 


For, if the daughters of the land 
Were not themselves engaged in strife, 
They wrought with willing heart and hand 
To save from harm the nation’s life. 


Nay, more! they laid, both broad and deep, 
oundations sure for better things— 
They taught that knowledge in its sweep 

Is mightier than the power of kings. 


It needed courage, self-control, 

A patient spirit that could wait— 
Those higher qualities of soul 

That render leaders truly great. 


And many a small but Spartan band 
Held such rare women in its ranks, 
Thank God! and all this Southern land 
Owed and still owes them fervent thanks. 


Th eae higher end could be ? 
at nobler way could any teach ?— 
That each moulds his own destiny, 

But God marks out the path for each. 


They led, by most attractive ways, 
The little ones along, until 
The crept by, and later days 
Beheld them struggling to fulfil 
Life’s better purposes ; to rise 
By strenuous effort to a plane 
From whence, with cultured mind and eyes, 
Far-reaching views they might obtain. 


Thus guided, we may vainly seek A 
the records of the 


Fit : A people ; 
Oppressed, cosinted, see Bla SEU, 

Have climbed within a score of yé 
Thanks tothe hands which 

From low estate, until their 
Are lost in hope assured to-day! » 


the way— 





But more than common gratitude 
Pa snete Gane sae geen a eents 
Ma eT oawe lel 


: H. G. Jupp. 








The Boston Food Supply Company. 

The singular vehicle advertised in another col- 
umn will attract great attention when it is known 
that it illustrates the teams of the Boston Food 
Supply Company, now building to supply a de- 
mand long felt and gladly welcomed. Every 
woman, especially if a housekeeper, has an in- 
terest in the methods taken to alleviate the slav- 
ish drudgery of the cooking departments. A 
well-trained cook is a rara avis, and the subter- 
fuges are many resorted to by the inmates of the 
cosy apartment houses to get palatable meals,— 
for the human stomach must be fed, however 
dainty the little suites and all the other appoint- 
ments of living. This company has been formed 
to conduct catering on a broad basis,—that is, to 
be a travelling restaurant delivering to families 
living in Boston cooked food at reasonable prices. 
This work is being successfully conducted in 
New York, and somewhat in other cities. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, in a letter of hearty approval, 
writes, “Every new invention makes its way 
slowly, but as soon as the public become familiar 
with the plans of this company, success is cer- 
tain. A great deal of work has already been 
done in behalf of co-operative cooking. I have 
myself lectured over five hundred times in be- 
half of co-operative housekeeping, and many 
others have done a great deal. Mr. Baldwin's 
prospectus shows practical thinking and plan- 
ning. 1 am much interested in the movement, 
and am certain that we are approaching the time 
when the cook-stove and wash-tub will be ex- 
cluded from the modern dwelling-house. Fami- 
lies of moderate means, and women whose time 
is too valuable to be wasted in the kitchen must, 


and will, have the release from drudgery that 
inventions and plans like this of Mr. Baldwin’s 
will afford.” 

This is no catch-penny company. Every offi- 
cer is personally interested and working without 
salary. Every member of the board has an hon- 
orable reputation, and the several women mem- 
bers are well known in Boston as practical work- 
ers. The President is a member of the firm of 
J. F. Baldwin & Co., dealers in laundry machin- 
ery, and is well known as a designer of machin- 
ery. The carriages are being rapidly built, and 
a limited amount of the stock has been put upon 
the market at $5 per share, par value, 310. In 
addition to the heated vehicles, at a small rental 
a closet will be left with each family, in which 
the hot food will be stored and kept in a hot con- 
dition. An essential part of the system are the 
Refrigerator Wagons, which supply the custo- 
mers in summer with all articles of food which 
must be preserved in a cool, dry atmosphere. 
Ag fast as the Food Supply developes custom in 
the city, operations will be extended into the sub- 
urbs and into the other cities. Much can be said 
concerning this excellent remedy for evils now 
existing in housekeeping. The officers are very 
ready to furnish all information to those inter- 
ested. The limited amount of stock now offered 
for sale will make the purchase safe and profit- 
able, and will soon be absorbed. 





EQUALITY OF SEX. 
The Old, Staunch, and Always Reliable 


PENN 


Mutual Life Ins. Co,, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA., 


ASSETS ........+0++0 
LIABILITIES.... 
SURPLUS ......ceeeceecesees 


+eeee++ $12,000,000 
10,000,000 
2,000,000 


Established in 1847, and having 
FORTY YEARS of EXPERIENCE, 


will hereafter 


INSURE WOMEN 


at exactly the same cost and on exactly the 
same plans as men. 


COMPETENT 


Female MEDICAL Examiners 


are employed to examine applicants. 


Professional Women 


and all others who desire to protect their own 
old age, or to protect others who are dependent 
upon them, can now do so by securing 


Life or Endowment Insurance 


in one of the best of companies and at the 
lowest cost. 


All Policies issued by the Penn Mutual are 


Incontestable and Non-forfeitable. 





For rates, plans, and all information, write 
or apply to 


PLYMPTON & BUNTING, 
General Managers 


NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


15 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 











Tue favorite Was Com of the day 
is James Pyle’s Pearline. cleanses fabrics 
without injury and without the laborious gery’ 








—e 


HOTEL ATALANTA, 
Asbury Park, N. J, 


The Atalanta is one of the best ted and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterrupted view of the ocean, also 
of the famous Sunset e by the pine. 
crowned Jersey Highlands. Lawn Tennis and Cro. 
quet, and fine sea-bathing facilities. Every arrange. 
ment made for comfort and entertainment. 

Mrs, D. B. STOCKHAM & Co, 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury Park, N. J. ; 
Also, 1308 F Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


| 


ISLAND HOME HOTEL. 


LONG ISLAND, 
LAKE WINNIPISEOGEE, N. H, 


Situated un the highest part of 
Toland Home Hotel is ove of the weet aciiehent ott 
mer resorts of America. 
Terms, 87 to 810 per week, 
Address F. B. De BLOIS, Manager, 
48 Winter Street, Boston, 


or to A. M. BLAKE, Proprietor, at Island Home 
Hotel, Long Island, N. H. 


Also of Cleveland House, St. Augustine, Floridg. 








OXFORD, MAINE. 


WILLOW BROOK FARM. 


Delightful Summer Home at moderate prices. High 
healthful location; perfect drainage; pure, runnin 
spring water. For rest or recuperation, most hearti- 
ly commended by Dr. Sarah W. Devoll, Portland 
Maine. Excellent table; delicious fruits and vege. 
tables, milk, cream, eggs, ete. Refer to Mrs. §. (C, 
Vogl, Woman’s Journal. 


PIGEON COVE HOUSE 


BY - THE - OCEAN, 


FOR SALE. 


House within two minutes’ walk of “the rock- 
bound coast of New England,” and, under present 
management—twenty-two inane = been the home 
of artists and people of culture. This point of “The 
Cape’’ abounds in wild, natural, picturesque scen- 
ery; beautiful drives; excellent fishing from “The 
rocks,” also deep-sea fishing, in large or small boats, 
with reliable “skippers; good bathing; Western 
Union telegraph in Bones. 








L. E. BROOKS, 
Hack, Livery, Feed aud Boarding Stable, 


Hacks Furnished for Weddings, Funerals &c. 
AND BARGES FOR PARTIES. 


Cor, Middle and Thoreau Sts.. CONCORD, Mass. 
Order boxes at Post Office and Fitchburg R. R. Depot. 


AMERICAN GUIDE- BOOKS 


All Newly Revised in 1887. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire, Stockbridge, Lenox, @reen Moun- 
tains, Lake Champlain, Moosehead Lake, Mt. 
Desert, Nantucket, Cape Cod, the Connecti- 
cut Valley, ete. 





“The best, most thoroughly systematic and useful 
guide-books yet prepared in this country.”— Zhe Jn- 
dependent. 


“Complete, exhaustive and exact. It is not onlya 
good thing for a travelling-satchel, but deserves 4 
place in the library.”—Outing. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline, Nova Scotia, Labra- 
dor, Bras d'Or Lakes, Cape Breton, New- 
foundland, Halifax, St. John, Quebec, Prince 
Edward Island, Grand Manan, Montreal, 
The Saguenay. 


“Whoever wishes to visit the famous Bras d'Or, oF 
the land of Evangeline, or Grand Manan, or other 
resorts of this picturesque and historic region — the 
land of perpetual coolness and quaintness—will find 
this book invaluable.”"—New York Graphic. 


“Its fund of instruction to tourists is really immense. 
This richly stored book.”—Literary World. 


“Every one going to Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
or Quebec, should buy Ticknor’s excellent ‘Maritime 
Provinces,’ a rich treasury of everything the tourist 
wants to know about those delightful countries.—5ost™ 
Gazette. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


North Conway’s Meadows, Fryeburg’s Low 
lands, Jackson’s Glens, Mount Washingtod, 
Bethlehem, Jefferson, Lancaster, Littleton, 
Ossipee, and Asquam, Franconia’s Marvels) 
Pemigewasset Valley, etc. 


“The best book ever made for a similar purpose. lt 
covers the ground so completely that, as a matter of 
economy, no visitor to the White Mountains should be 
without it.”—Magazine of American History. 


“Equal to the best foreign guide-books, and super 
tively intelligent accounts of whateyer is worth know 
ing and seeing in the countries they cover. 
exquisitely rich and fine volumes serve also as pleasant 
reminders of days spent in rational enjoyment. 
travel with one of these guide-books is a liberal educa 
tion.”—The Beacon. 


Highly commended by the London “ Times,” the Reet 
Internationale” (of Florence), the “ Bulletin of the 
tan Alpine Ciub” (of Turin), etc., etc., etc. 

Contains the New (1887) Map, in which (among othe 
things) appears the results of the labors of the ADM” 
lachian Mountain Club. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price ($1.00 each) 


TICKNOR & CO., Boston _ 


- Hi. SIMONOS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE, 5° 
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